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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1856. 





Hates, 


OF RICHARD IIl., ATTRIBUTED TO 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 


THE HISTORY 


Writers of English history, treating of the 
reigns of Edward V. and Richard III., are all 
agreed in regarding More’s History of King 
Richard the Third as an authority of great im- 
portance. Its accuracy has indeed been ques- 
tioned, and the errors which have been discovered 
in it are by no means insignificant; but when we 
view it as the work of one who was almost con- 
temporary, — who was undoubtedly a man of pe- 
culiar honour and integrity, who served the state 
with zeal, and who suffered martyrdom for his 
religion,—it is very hard not to believe it to be a 
candid and faithful narrative. Nevertheless, the 
strictures passed upon the work by the author of 
Historic Doubts have never been satisfactorily 
rebutted. It is written, to all appearance, in the 
spirit of a partisan. It attempts to cloak the un- 
deniable factiousness of the Woodville party, and 
certainly at leest exaggerates many of the crimes 
attributed to Richard LII. It has been convicted 
of errors sufficient in magnitude to shake the 
credit of any author whose honesty was not so far 
above suspicion as Sir Thomas More’s; and if he 
really was the writef, it is evident that he must 
have accepted without inquiry, from a very un- 
candid authority, information which a slight 
examination would have convinced him was erro- 
neous. Walpole has pointed out several of these 
misrepresentations. The principal of them is that 
relating to the alleged precontract of Edward IV., 
by virtue of which his children were declared 
illegitimate, and Richard III. was raised to the 
throne. Nothing can give a stronger presump- 
tion in favour of the truth of that allegation than 
the care which was taken in after-times to pervert 
the facts and destroy the evidence; but notwith- 
standing the statute of Henry VII. which ordered 
the record to be burned, the Rolls of Parliament 
still show the real grounds on which Richard 
based his pretensions ; viz., that Edward IV. had 
been precontracted to Lady Eleanor Talbot be- 
fore he married Elizabeth Woodville. More is 
silent about Lady Eleanor. He says that a pre- 
contract with Elizabeth Lucy (one of Edward's 
mistresses) was alleged; and having given this 
false version of the story, he has little difficulty in 
overthrowing the credibility of the allegation by 
the testimony of Elizabeth Lucy herself, who, he 
says, acknowledged that it was untrue. 

“Misstatements like these surely prove the au- 
thor either to have been very careless or very un- 
candid. Walpole, with a natural tenderness for 
Sir Thomas More’s honoured name, makes only 
the less serious charge. Sir Thomas wrote, he 
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| imagines, only to amuse his leisure. But when it 
is remembered how near More lived to the period 
of which he treats, this does not appear a very 
satisfactory exculpation ; and if it could be made 
to appear that the authorship of the work has 
been falsely attributed to Sir Thomas, I cannot 
but think that his integrity would be much better 
vindicated. ai ae 
Sir Henry Ellis, in his Preface to Hardyng’s 
Chronicle, makes the following remarks : 


“Tn Grafton’s continuation of Hard ng’s Chronicle, the 
Lives of King Edward V. and King Richard III, usually 
ascribed to Sir Thomas More, made their first appearance. 
These Lives were also subsequently published in an united 
form as *‘ The History of Richard the Third,’ in the great 
body of More’s Works, by Rastell, in 1557, who says 
not only that he printed from a copy in Sir Thomas 
More’s own hand, but that the original was written about 
the year 1513. A Latin version of these Lives likewise 
among the rest Sir Thomas More’s Works, 
printed in that language at Louvain, in 1566; and, I sup- 
pose, in the editions of 1563 and 1689. Sir John Har- 
rington, however, in his Metamorphosis of Ajax, pub- 
lished in 1596, says: ‘ Lastly, the best, and best written 
part, of all our Chronicles, in all men’s opinion, is that of 
Richard the Third; written, as I have heard, by Morton, 
but as most suppose, by that worthy and uncorrupt 
magistrate Sir Thomas More, sometime Lord Chancellor 
of England.’ Buck, also, in his History of the Life and 
Reign of Richard the Third, says that Dr. Morton (who 
succeeded Bourchier in the see of Canterbury) wrote ‘a 
book in Latin against King Richard, which afterwards 
came to the hands of Mr. More, sometime his servant ;’ 
and adds, ‘This book was lately in the hands of Mr. 
Roper, of Eltham, as Sir Thomas Hoby, who saw it, told 
me.’ 

“ For myself,” adds Sir Henry, “I am inclined to think 
that the English copy was the work of Morton; for, as 
Grafton has printed it, one sentence bears internal evi- 
dence of an earlier pen than that of Sir Thomas More. 
The writer, in detailing the circumstances of King Ed- 
ward IV.’s last @ckness, says it ‘continued longer than 
false and fantastical tales.have untruly and falsely sur- 
mised, as J myself, that wrote this pamphlet, truly knew.’ 
Now, at the time of King Edward LV.’s death, Sir Thomas 
More could have been scarcely three years old.” 


occurs of 


This argument, however, is not quite conclu- 
sive. More's History was transcribed, with many 
little additions and alterations, by all the chroni- 
clers of ‘Tudor times; and it is quite possible that 
one of the transcribers may have been old enough 
to recollect the circumstances of the death of 
Edward IV. When Rastell, who was More's 
brother-in-law, printed the English work from a 
copy in More's own handwriting, after Grafton 
had already printed it with a text somewhat dif- 
ferent, he certainly thought Sir Thomas something 
more than a mere transcriber, and took some pains 
to give the exact words of the MS. before him.* 


* Rastell placed the following words on the title-page: 
The History of King Richard the Third (unfinished), 
| written by Master Thomas More, then one of the Under- 
sheriffs of London, about the year of our Lord 1513. 
| Which work hath been before this time printed in Hard- 

yng’s Chronicle, and in Hail’s Chronicle, but very much 


| « 
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But Rastell’s edition omits the parenthesis relating 
to Edward IV.’s last illness, and no other edition 
contains it except that in Hardyng’s Chronicle. 

But I think I shall be able presently to show 
that a similar argument exists against More's 
authorship of the Latin History, which is not 
liable to the same objections. The tenor of the 
English and of the Latin work is almost literally 
the same; the one is a translation of the other, 
and it is a question which is the original. 

Both versions give the following anecdote in 
illustration of Richard’s design of usurping the 
crown: 

“ And first to show you that by conjecture he pretended 
this thing in his brother’s life, ye shall understand for a 
truth that the same night King Edward died, one called 
Mistelbrooke, long ere the day sprang, came to the house 


of one Potier, dwelling in Redcross Street without Crip- | 


plegate of London, and when he was with hasty rapping 
quickly let in, the said Mistelbrooke showed unto Potier 
that King Edward was that night deceased. ‘By my 
troth,’ quoth Potier, ‘then will my master, the Duke of 
Glo’ster, be king, and that I warrant thee.’ What cause 
he had so to think hard it is to say, whether he being 
his servant knew any such thing prepensed, or otherwise 
had any inkling thereof; but of all likelihood he spake it 
not of naught.” 

This is all the English version says about the 
circumstance ; but the Latin makes a very re- 
markable addition to the story, implying that the 
writer remembered hearing these words of Potier 
reported to his father by some one who had heard 
the conversation at a time when no one yet sus- 
pected the treasonable design of the Duke of 
Glo’ster.* Now, as this design became an accom- 
plished fact by the elevation of the Duke of 
Glo’ster to the throne, it is clear that the con- 
versation at Redcross Street was reported to the 
father of our author some time before the ac- 
cession of Richard III. in June 1483. But in 
1488, as Sir H. Ellis has pointed out, Sir Thomas 
More was only three years old, and it is manifestly 
impossible that he could have remembered any- 
thing of this nature taking place at such an early 
date. It is clear, therefore, that More was not the 
writer of the Latin History. 

Further, it is evinced, I think, by the same 
passage, that the writer did not translate from 
the English. The Latin writer is the original 
authority for this anecdote, and therefore pre- 


sumably for everything else in the History, for it | 


is he alone who gives a personal voucher for the 
truth of this circumstance. 

Nor is other internal evidence wanting to cor- 
roborate this view. It is true that the Latin only 
corrupt in many places, sometimes having less and some- 
times having more, and altered in words and whole sen- 
tences; much varying from the copy of his own hand, by 
which this is printed.” 

* “Quem ego sermonem ab eo memini qui colloquentes 


audiverat jam tum patri meo renunciatum, cum adhbuc | 


- nulla proditionis ejus suspicio haberetur.” 


records the events of Edward V.'s reign, while 
the English extends a little way into that of 
Richard III. But, so far as it goes, the Latin 
has the appearance of a finished work, while the 


| English bears many marks of incompleteness. 


The latter, indeed, is frequently more minute in 
such details as names, places, dates, and distances, 
but sometimes blanks are left for these matters. 
In short, it has all the look of having been written 
by one who had the Latin work before him, and 
sought to amplify while he translated, but did not 
fully complete his undertaking. 

The style also, to my notion, bears similar tes- 
timony. The English is greatly superior to the 
| Latin in point of composition ; but on comparing 
cage passages, it appears as if the ideas had 

een struck off originally in a Latin mint. The 
conciseness and simplicity of the Latin have fre- 
quently a very native look. The following ex- 
tracts may serve to illustrate this. 

1. The description of Edward IV. : 


Latin. 


“ Erat corpore procero, specie vero regia; multum illi 
animi, nec minus consilii, inerat; adversis rebus imper- 
territus, prosperis letus magis quam elatus; equus in pace 
clemensque; in bello acer et ferox; in aggrediendis 
periculis promptus; nec ultra tamen quam posceret ratio 
preeceps.” 


English. 


“Tle was 2 goodly personage, and very princely to be- 
hold; of heart courageous; politic in counsel; in adver- 
sity nothing abashed; in prosperity rather joyful than 
proud; in peace just and merciful; in war sharp and 
| fierce; in the field bold and hardy, and natheless no 

further than wisdom would, adventurous.” 


| 2. After mention of the parliamentary settle- 
| ment of the succession, by which Richard Duke 
of York was to have the crown after the death of 
Henry VI.: 

Latin. 

“Quam ille non moratus.” 
English, 
“ But the Duke not enduring so long to tarry.” 
3. The description of Richard IIL: 


Latin. 


“Supra facultates profusus, que ne deficerent, ex aliis 
exhaurire cogebatur quod in alios effunderet. His artibus 
factum ut amicitiam instabilem stabile odium pareret.” 

English. 

“ Free was he called of dispense, and somewhat above 
his power liberal; with large gifts he got him unstead- 
fast friendship, for which he was fain to pil and spoil in 
other places, and get him steadfast hatred.” 

4. His conduct to his nephews: 

Latin, 

“Quippe Ricardus Glocestrim Dux natura patruus, 
nomine tutor, beneficiis devinctus, obstrictus sacramento, 
ruptis omnibus humane societatis vinculis, contra jus et 
fas hoc egit, ut nepotibus suis orphanis ac sibi creditis 


” 


| auferre vitam, regnumque in se transferre posset. 





Note: 
to jot 
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English. 

“For Richard the Duke of Glo’ster, by nature their 
uncle, by office their Protector, to their father beholden, 
to themselves by oath and allegiance bounden, all the 
bands broken that bind man and man together, without 
any respect of God or the world, unnaturally contrived 
to bereave them, not only their dignity, but also their 
lives.” 


A comparison of these and other passages might, 
I think, impress one with the notion that the Latin 
treatise was the original of this History, even if 
there were no other evidence. 

Lastly, I may be allowed to remark that the 
inferiority of the Latinity might alone have served 
to cast a doubt upon the authorship of the Latin 
History. One editor was struck with its great 
inferiority as a composition to More’s other Latin 
productions, and supposed that the author had 
not taken the trouble to revise it.* 

The conclusions, then, to which all this evidence 
points are, first, that the Latin History was not 
the work of More ; and second, that the English 
was translated from the Latin. The translation 
probably was executed by Sir Thomas; Rastell | 
found it in his handwriting; but the unfairness | 
and inaccuracies of its statements are not to be 
attributed to him. 

But if the original work was not More's, there 
can be no doubt whose it really was. The old | 
opinion that it was Morton’s, as Sir John Har- 
rington had heard, and Buck confidently believed, 
bears every mark of probability. Cardinal 
Morton might very well have written the Latin 
History. His politics and his prejudices fit the 
work exactly. The historian is an evident Lan- 
castrian, but a friend to Edward IV.; he is also 
bitterly opposed to Richard III., and an evident 
adherent of the Woodville party. All this was 
Cardinal Morton; and the reason why his MS. | 
should have got into More's custody is not far to | 
seek ; for More, it is well known, was, when a 
young man, a member of the cardinal’s household. 

James GAIKDNER. 





DOUCEANA. 
e ° . Ps ! 
[The following are further specimens of the valuable | 
Notes which this accomplished antiquary was accustomed 
to jot down on the fly-leaves of his curious library. ] 


Douce's notes in his copy of Elephantographia | 
Curiosa, seu Elephanti descriptio juxta methodum | 
et leges Imp. Academie, authore D. Georgio 
Christoph. Petri, 4to. Erfordiz, 1715. 


Elephants provoked to fight by the juice of 
grapes and mulberries. 1 Macc. vi. 34.; see 
also 3 Mace. v. 2. 


ELEPHANTs. | 








* See the note prefixed to it in the Louvain edition of 
More’s Latin Works, 1566. 


| matter of state magnificence. 


Skeletons of elephants found on the banks of 


the Oby in Asia. 
89. 

Hunting of elephants. Gastius de Mor. Gent. 
ad fin. de Virg. custodia, p. 307. 

See Schott’s Physica Curivsa, p. 865.; Index 
in Mus. Reg. Danic., sig. F 

See Science des Médailles, i. 198. 

Gisbertus de Elephantis. 

Hunting of elephants described at large in Cor- 
disier’s Ceylon; and see it in Edinb. Rev., Apr., 
1808. See likewise the mode of hunting ele- 
phants in Ceylon, in Monthly Mag., 1802, p. 117. 

In the year 802, the King of Persia sent an 
elephant to the Greek emperor at Constantinople ; 
the elephant’s name was Abulabuz; Reuder. 
Script. Germ., 33. 

They have elephants in China, as appears from 
a book in Sir G. Staunton’s possession, of a Chi- 
nese coronation ; but they seem to be used as a 
Those I saw in this 
book only carried a sort of throne or ornament, 
but no men. 

See particularly Gesner and Aldrovandus. 

The elephant on one of Philip’s secular coins is 
faithfully drawn. The guide holds the same kind 
of rod as used at present in India. It is not pro- 
perly delineated in the coin in the inside of the 
cover of this book. 

Sagacity of an elephant in Jesse’s Gleanings, 
p- 19. 

The young elephant sucks with the mouth, and 
not with the trunk, as many have asserted. 
Jesse, p. 255. 

In Dulau’s Catal., 1812, was the following ar- 
ticle, “ Prezac, Histoire des Eléphants, 16mo., fig. 
mor., bleu, doublé de tabis, 1650, Paris; volume 
recherché et peu commune.” 

Gisbert Cuper wrote a dissertation on elephants, 
printed in Sallengre, Thesaur. Antig. Romanarum, 
tom. il. 

Lipsius wrote “ Laus Elephantis.” See it in 
Dissertationum Ludicrarum Scriptores, 1638, 18mo. 

In 1818, a fire of consequence happening at 
Constantinople, the silly populace conceived that 


Cuper’s Letters, §c., pp. 25. 


| the unlucky elephants, that happened to be in the 


city, were the cause of it, and the government 
was obliged to send them away. 

M. Cuvier has proved that the African and 
Asiatic elephants are. of distinct races. 

See the singular story of an elephant in Vossius 
de Idololatria, p. 496. 

See Jacobeus, Mus. Reg. Dan., Index, part i. 
sig. E 2., and part ii. sig. F’. 

[Note inserted at p.22.] The man who rides 
on the elephant on the middle brass coins of 
Philip, holds in his hand an instrument of these 


| forms, {¢. On my denarius of Philip it is a simple 


goad, /. ry 
[Inside the covers, in addition to the woodcut 
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of the coin mentioned above, is pasted a woodcut | 


of an elephant lifting a barrel on his tusks. The 
two following slips from booksellers’ catalogues 
are also inserted : 

“ Priezac (Salom.), L' Histoire des Eléphants, 
18mo., Paris, engraved frontispiece, 183.” 

« Paullini (C. F.), Cynographia Curiosa seu 
canis descriptio juxta adheiaes et legis, 8s., 4to. 
Norimb. 1685.] 





Piora Possis. 

[Douce’s notes in his copy of Picta Poesis, a Book of 
Emblems, 16mo., Lugd., 1564. ] 

The author of this little work, who has modestly 
concealed his name*, was Bartholomew Aneau. 
He was inhumanly murdered at Lyons in 1565. 
See an account of him in Juvigny’s Bibliothéques 
de Du Croix de la Maine, et de Du Verdier, tom. i. 
p- 78., and tom. iii. p. 208. See also Clement, 
Bibliothéque Curieuse, tom. i. p. 400., who says 
that this book is very scarce. 

V. Comm. Minoes in Embl. Alciat., 185. 

Two Cuts by J. Cousin (?) 





THE BUGUBIAN TABLES. 


Has the meaning of the inscriptions on the re- 
nowned Eugubian tables ever been satisfactorily 
made out? It is generally believed that they 
contain the ritual form of an Umbrian tribe, but 
has this been proved? I believe not, and I pro- 
pose a new solution of the difficulty, in the hope 
that it may be acceptable to all those who are 
interested in the recovery of the lost languages of 
ancient Italy. I subjoin the first seven or eight 
lines of the first table, with interlinear and free 
translations: 

“Pune carne speturie atiierie abiecate naraclum bortus 

“ Peni of Cyrnus, peace eternal between them and the Rasenic tribes, 
estuesuna fetu fratrusper atiicrie eu asum esu naratu 
whom they have made brothers eternal. They on their side (the Rasena) 


bere carna speturi¢ atiierie abiecata aiu urtu fefure 
keep to the Cyrni, peace eternal. Betweenthem .....e6.-s 


fetu pussenciperetu pestisesase sacre jiubebatrefam peracne 

~ + « « «© © © «© «© « « « Holy Jupiter, witness the Kasena's 
speture peracne restatu iubie unuerietusacre pel- 
peace! The Rasena againcall Jove, one greatand holy, to see 
sanufetu arbiu ustentu puni fetu tasess 
what they have made. The waterupper, the Peni make settlements 
pesnimu arebearbes Fe gan unu surupesutru 
not upon. The other water, Penian port one above Pisa may be 


fetu,” &c. 
made,” &c. > _ . 
Free Translation. 

“ There shall be an everlasting peace between the Car- 
thaginians settled in Corsica, and the Etrurians, whom the 
Carthaginians have made their brothers for ever. The 
Etrurians, on their part, are to preserve an everlasting 
peace toward the Carthaginians. Between them..... 





* See the end of the book, where he is called “ B, Anu- 
lus” (subsequently added), 
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... +. Holy Jupiter, witness this peace ; the Etrurians 
again call on Jove, the great and holy one, to witness it. 

“ Art. 1, The Carthaginians are prohibited from making 
settlements on the upper sea (the Adriatic), On the 
Tuscan sea they are at liberty to make one settlement, 
provided it be north of Pisa,” &c. 

It will be seen from the above translations, that 
I suppose the Eugubian tables to contain the 
record of a treaty or treaties between Etruria and 
the Carthaginians. My idea is confirmed by the 
frequent Appearance of the words pune and puni 
(Peeni), cartu (table 1. 1, 23. Carthage), aferum 
(table 2,1. 10. in the phrase “ puni puplum afe- 
rum,” i. ¢. the Penian population of Africa), 
&ce., in the inscriptions. 

It may be proper to notice, that Sir William 
Betham (Celtica-Etruria, from which work the 
inscriptions whence my translations have been 
made are copied) has already suggested that pune, 
puni, is Pheenician, and purtius, port; but further 
than this -we cannot follow him, for he actually 
believes the Eugubian tables and the Perugian 
inscription (that refractory Etruscan monument, 
on the elucidation of which I am now occupying 
myself) to be written in veritable Irish, and to 
record certain voyages to Ireland, &e. 

If my translations turn out togbe correct, we 
have made a great gain for history. Aristotle 
tells us that treaties were made between Carthage 
and the Etrurian cities, and why may not this be 
one? Perhaps at some future period I may at- 
tempt to explain the causes which led to the 
making of these treaties, and particularly the first 
one with Rome. Epwarp Wrst. 

3. Pump Row, Old Street. 


P. S. Now that I am on the subject of the lost 
languages of ancient Italy, permit me to add to 
my list (2S. i. 11.) of Italian towns with two 
names, Aurinia, alias Caletra, and Felsina, alias 
Bononia. I have constructed etymologies for my 
former batch, but their accuracy is too doubtful 
to warrant publication. 





AGES OF MAN. 

In “N. & Q.” (Vol. viii., p. 240.), parallels to 
Shakspeare’s “ Seven Ages,” in As You Like It, 
were given. In the dialogue Ariochus, attributed 
to Plato, the number of ages is four, as also in 
Horace (Ars Poetica), 158—170.); thus: 


Plato [ ?}. Horace. 

Ny mos. Puer. 

*Erraerios, Imberbis juvenis. 
Edy Bos. Virilis etas. 
Tjipas. Senex. 


But in the Mishna the ages are fourteen, given 
thus by Jchuda, son of Thema (Pirke Avoth, iv. 
482., Surenhusius) : 

“At 5 years old, for the Scripture; at 10, for the 


[—F 
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Mishna; at 13, for the commandments [when his re- 
sponsibility as a man begins (Numb. v. 6.; Gen. 
25.)]; at 15, for the Talmud; 


for acquiring property carn, ad alimenta comparan- | 


da); at 30, for strength; at 40, for prudence; at 50, for 
counsel; at 60, for age; at 70, for gray hairs; at 80, 
235, for consummation [his maximum (Ps. xc. 10.*)]; 
at 90, for decrepitude (MYW2, ad foveam); and at 100 he 
is accounted for dead, when he shall pass out of the 
world,” 

In Surenhusius, the words “ Filius octoginta 
annorum ad summum” are omitted by mistake. 
The following are the errata of Lightfoot (iv. 47., 
Pitman) in translating this passage, namely: for 
“Ben H. H.,” read “Jehuda ben Thema;” for 


“at 80, for profoundness (or fortitude) of mind, | 


of God,” read “ for consummation ;” for “at 90, 
for meditation,” read “at 90, for rag a ov 
(See Bartenora, Leusden, and Fagius, ix loco.) | 
The last says, ‘ Germani hominis «tates non ille- 
pide his rythmis exprimunt. 


* Zehen jar ein kindt. 
Zwenzig jar ein jungling. 
Dreissig j jar ein man. 
Viertzig jar wol gethan. 
Funffzig jar still stan. 
Sechzig jar geht dichs alter an. 
Sibentzig jar ein greiss. 
Achtzig jar nymmer weyss. 
Neuntzig jar der kinder spot. 
Hiundert jar gnad dir Gott.’ 


Amended translation. Sonnet. 


“ At five, to the Scripture he turns; 
At ten, in the Mishna he learns; 
Thirteen, for the duties of life; 
Fifteen, in the Talmud is rife ; 
Eighteen, to take him a wife; 

At twenty, to get himself wealth ; 
At thirty, in pride of his health ; 

At forty, he hoards up his pelf; 

At fifty, gives counsel himself; 

At sixty, mature in his age; 

At sev’nty, his hairs show him sage; 
At eighty, his days run not fast; 

At ninety, no pleasure can last; 

A cent’ry, to death he has past.” 


The German rhymes and ages are defective at 
the beginning. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


Ballad against Oates. — The following ballad, 


from a broadside of the time, which has never, we 


MACAULAY. 


believe, been reprinted, furnishes a curious “51 


tration of the account given by Macaulay, vol. 
p- 479., et seq., of the proceedings which were hen 
against Oates for his wicked perjuries. 


* Achtzig ist ihr fernstes Ziel (extreme limit).— Men- 
delssohn. 
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at 18, for marriage; at 20, | 
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| “THE SALAMANCA DOCTOR’S FAREWEL: 


Or, TITUS’s Evaltation to the Pillo 
viction of Pevjury 


ry, upon his Con- 


| “A Ballad. To the Tune of Packinton’s Pound, 


I. 


“Come listen, ye Whigs, to my pitiful Moan, 
All you that have Ears, when the Doctor has none; 
In Sackcloth and Ashes let’s sadly be jogging, 
| To behold our dear Saviour o’ th’ Nation a flogging. 
The Tories do spight us, 
As a Goblin to fright us, 
With a damn’d wooden Ruff -will bedeck our Friend 
Titus: 


Then mourn all to see this ungrateful Behaviour, 
From these lewd Popish Tories to the dear Nation- 
Saviour. 
Il. 
“ From three prostrate Kingdoms at once to adore me, 


| And no less than three Parliaments knee ling before me; 
From hanging of Lords with a Word and a Frown, 
And no more than an Oath to the shaking a Crown: 

I these brave Pranks, 

Now to have no more thanks, 

a Hole, thro’ two damn’d oaken 


ror a 


Than to look thro’ 
Planks. 
Oh! mourn ye poor Whigs we sad Lamentation, 
To see the hard Fate of the Saviour o’ th’ Nation. 
Il. 
“ For ever farewel the true Protestant Famous, 
Old days of th’ Illustrious great Jgnoramus ; 
Had the great Heads-man Bethel, that honest Ketch 
Royal, 
But sate at the Helm still, the Rogues I’de defy all; 
The kind Teckelite Crew, 
To the Alcoran true, 
Spight of Law, Oaths, or Gospel, would save poor true 
Blue: 
But the Tories are up, and no Quarter nor Favour, 
To trusty old Titus, the great Nation-Saviour. 
IV. 
“There once was a Time, Boys, when to the Workd’s 
wonder, 
I could kill with a Breath more than Jove with his 
Thander ; 
Sut, oh! my 





t Narrative’s made but a Fable, 
Armies confounded like Babel 
Oh, they’ve struck me quite dumh, 
And to tickle my Bum, 
Have my Oracles turn’d all to a Tale of Tom Thumb, 
Oh! weep all to see this ungrateful Behaviour, 
In thus ridiculing the great Nation-Saviour. 





My Pilgrims and 


v. 
| “From Honour, and Favour, and Joys, my full swing ; 
From 12 pound a week, and the World in a string; 
| Ah, poor falling Titus! ’tis a cursed Debasement, 
To be pelted with Eggs thro’ a lewd wooden Casement! 
And oh! muckle Lony, 
To see thy old Crony, 
With a Face all benointed with wild Locust Honey: 
’Twould make thy old 7A PP weep with sad Lament- 
ation. 
For-trusty old Titus, the Saviour o’ th’ Nation, 


VI. 


“See the Rabble all round me in Battel array, 
Against my wood Castle their Batteries play 
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With Turnep-Granadoes the Storm is begun, 
All weapons more mortal than Pickering’s screw’d Gun: 
Oh! my Torture begins 
To punish my Sins, 
For peeping thro’ Key-holes, to spy Dukes and Queens! 
Which makes me to roar out, with sad Lamentation, 
For this tragical Blow to the Saviour o’ th’ Nation. 
vu. 
“ A curse on the day, when the Papists to run down, 
I left * * * * at Omers, to swear Plots at London; 
And oh, my dear Friends! ‘tis a damnable hard case, 
To think how they'll pepper my sanctify’d Carcass ; 
Were my Skin but as tough 
As my Conscience of Buff, 
Let ’em pelt their Heart-bloods, I’d hold out well 
enough : 
But oh these sad Buffets of Mortification, 
To maul the poor Hide of the Saviour o’ th’ Nation. 


Vill. 


1x. 
“Cou’d I once but get loose from these troublesom 
Tackles, 
A pocky stone Doublet, and plaguy steel Shackles, 
T’d leave the damn’d Tories, and, to do myself justice, 
I’d e’n go a mumping with my honest Friend Zustace. 
Little Commyns and Oats, 
In two Pilgrim Coats, 
We'd truss our black Bills up, and all our old Plots ; 
We'd leave the base World all for their damn’d rude 
Behavours, 
To two such heroick true Protestant Saviours. 
x. 
« But, alack and a day! the worst is behind still, 
Which makes me fetch Groans that wou’d e’n turn a 
Windmill : 
Were the Pillory all, I should never be vext, 
But oh! to my sorrow the Gallows comes next ; 
To my doleful sad Fate, 
I find, tho’ too late, 
To this Collar of Wood comes a hempen Crevat ; 
Which makes me thus roar out with sad Lamentation, 
To think how they'll truss up the Saviour o’ th’ Nation. 


“ Printed for G. C., and sold by Randal Taylor, near 
Stationers- Hall, 1685.” ~ 





Oates's Church Preferment.— Can any of your | 


correspondents say what church preferment was 
given to Titus Oates in or after the year 1689? 
Miss Strickland, vol. xi. p. 60. (edit. 1840-48), 
says that William “ rewarded him for his deeds 
with two rich livings in the Church of England,” 
but she does not say what the livings were. 


C. D. 


{ Most of our histories, as well as the biographies of 
this notorious character, are silent as to his holding two 
rich livings during the reign of William IIT. Macaulay’s 
account of him at this time seems to be more satisfactory. 
He says, “ Oates had obtained his liberty, his pardon, and 
a pension which had made him a much richer man than 
nineteen-twentieths of the members of that profession of 
which he was the disgrace. But he was still unsatisfied. 
He complained that he had now less than 300/. a year. 
In the golden days of the Plot he had been allowed three 
times as much, had been sumptuously lodged in the 


palace, had dined on plate, and had been clothed in silk. 
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| He clamoured for an increase of his stipend. Nay, he 
was even impudent enough to aspire to ecclesiastical pre- 
| ferment, and thought it hard that, while so many mitres 
| were distributed, he could not get a deanery, a prebend, 
or even a living. He missed no opportunity of urging his 
pretensions, He haunted the public offices and the 
lobbies of the Houses of Parliament. He might be seen 
and heard every day, hurrying, as fast as his uneven legs 
would carry him, between Charing Cross and Westminster 
Hall, puffing with haste and self-importance, chattering 
about what he had done for the good cause, and reviling, 
in the style of the boatmen on the river, all the statesmen 
and divines whom he suspected of doing him ill offices at 
| Court, and keeping him back from a bishopric. When 

he found that there was no hope for him in the Esta- 
| blished Church, he turned to the Baptists.” — Hist. of 
| England, vol. iv. p. 174.] 


| 





Death of Charles IT. (2" §. i. 49.) — E. W. is 
clearly right as to the A., but is certainly wrong 
| as to the C.F, These initials probably denote 
' “Carmelite Friar.” There was a Portuguese Car- 
| melite then in London, who is said to have given 
instructions to Huddleston. If his name began 
| with M., he would be the person intended. P. 
| might stand for his Christian name (suppose 
Pedro), or it might represent Padre. The use of 
the masculine pronoun in the extract from the 
broadside, places the Duchess of Portsmouth out 
of the question ; nor are the initials used such as 
would be at all likely to have been used to de- 
scribe her. E. H. D. D. 


Your correspondent E.W. is quite mistaken in his 
conjecture as to the meaning of the letters P. M. A. 
C.F. They stand for Pére Mansuate, a Capuchin 
Friar. He was confessor to the Duke of York ; 
and, upon his learning from the physicians the 
dangerous state of the king, he went to the duke, 
and told him that now was the time to take care 
of his soul. The duke, upon this, went to the 
king, and told him. He answered: “ Ah, bro- 
ther, how long have I wished! but now help me.” 
| And said he would have Father Huddleston, who 
had preserved him in the tree, and who, he hoped, 
would now preserve his soul. F. C. H. 





John Trenchard.—It is as well to remind those 
who may for the first subscribe to the New 
Series of “N. & Q.,” and have not the old series 
in their possession, that an interesting document, 
in the shape of James II.’s General Pardon of this 
celebrated man, is printed from the original, in 
private hands, in 1* S. v. 496.; and some further 
account of him is given by Mr. Sypnsy Watton 
at p. 593. in the same volume. E. S. Tayror. 





Narcissus Luttrell (2™ §. i. 33. 91.) — The 
work noticed by W. H. W.T. (p. 91.) does not 


| contain any notice of Narcissus Luttrell, the 


diarist, so that S. L.’s Query remains unanswered, 





TP eet ee ! 


_— et oF fe 
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It is more probable that Narcissus was connected 
with the Devonshire family of that name, than 
with the Irish Luttrells. do &. 





The Vessel which brought William III. — 


“ Dr. Lushington stated the other day, in the Admiralty 
Court, that forty years ago he was counsel in a cause 
relating to the very ship which brought William III. to 
this country.” 

I noticed this extract in The Examiner of the 
12th instant. Can any of your readers refer me 
to the case in which the learned judge made this 
remark? or, better still, to the one to which he 
alluded? It would be worth a Note. 

G. Brinptex Acwortu. 

Star Hill, Rochester. 


[We are indebted to a correspondent of the Durham 
County Advertiser for the following interesting memo- 
randa, connected with the fortunes of this “ ever-to-be- 
remembered” craft. The Princess Mary, according to 
the most reliable accounts, was built on the Thames in 
the earlier part of the 17th century, and was afterwards 
purchased by the Prince of Orange, or his adherents, as 
an addition to the fleet which was destined to effect the 
glorious Revolution of 1688. The Prince expressly se- 
lected this vessel to convey himself and suite to England, 
and he bestowed upon her the above name, in honour of 
his illustrious consort, the daughter of James I]. When 
the Revolution was un fuit accompli, the claims of the 
Princess Mary to the roval favour were not overlooked. 
During the whole of William’s reign she held a place of 
honour as one of the roval yachts, having been regularly 
used as the pleasure yacht of Queen Anne. By this time, 
however, her original build was much interfered with 
from the numerous and extensive repairs she had from 
time to time undergone. 
she came into the possession of His Majesty King 


the royal establishment. About the middle of the last 
century, during a fit of economy, she was sold by the 
Government to the Messrs. Walters, of London, from 
whom she received the name of the Betsy Cairns, in 
honour, we are told, of some West Indian lady of that 
name. Having been long and profitably employed by 
her new owners in the West Indian trade, she was after- 
wards disposed of to the Messrs. Carlins, of London, and, 
alas for the mutability of fortune! the once regal craft 
was converted into a collier, and employed in the convey- 
ance of coals between Newcastle and London. Through 
all her varied vicissitudes of fortune, however, she is still 
said to have retained her ancient reputation, “as a lucky 
ship and fast sailer.” She was afterwards (circa 1825) 
transferred by purchase to Mr. George Finch Wilson, of 
South Shields, and finally, on the 17th of February, 1827, 
while pursuing her voyage from Shields to Hamburgh, 
with acargo of coals, she struck upon the “ Black Middens,” 
a dangerous reef of rocks north of the mouth of the Tyne, 
and in a few days afterwards became a total wreck. The 
news of her disaster excited a very lively sensation 
throughout the country. She had always been regarded, 
especially by the sailors, with an almost superstitious 
feeling of interest and veneration, and at the time 
of the wreck this feeling was doubtless in no small de- 
gree enhanced by the recollection of a “memorable pro- 
phecy ” said to be associated with her fortunes— viz., “thet 
the Catholics would never get the better while the Betsy 
Cairns was afloat!” In length the Betsy Cairns was 
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80 feet 3 inches by 23 feet broad. She had two decks, 
the height between which was 6 feet 6 inches. She was 
carvel built, was without galleries, square-sterned, and 
devoid of figurehead. She had two masts, and was 
square-rigged, with a standing bowsprit. The remnant 
of her original timbering, though but s« anty, was ex- 
tremely fine. There was a profusion of rich and elaborate 
oak carvings, the colour of the wood, from age and ex- 
posure, closely resembling that of ebony. As soon as the 
news of her wreck became kuown throughout the country, 
the people of Shields were inundated with applications for 
portions of her remains. The applications on the part of 
the Orange Lodges were especially importunate. Snuff- 
boxes and souvenirs of various kinds were made in large 
numbers, and brought exorbitant prices. Each of the 
members of the then Corporation of Newcastle was pre- 
sented with one of these boxes, which exhibit, in a 
marked degree, the durability and inimitable qualities of 
the British oak. A painting of the Betsy Cairns was 
made by Mr. J. Ferguson, of North Shields. Two carved 
figures, part of the nightheads, are, we believe, now in 
the possession of the Brethren of the Trinity House at 
Newcastle, and a beam, with mouldings covered with 
gilding, and forming a part of the principal cabin, is now 
the property of Mr. Rippon, Waterville, North Shields. ] 





Minor Naies. 


Pascal Paoli. — Enabled as I have been, 
through the medium of your pages, to give an ac~ 
count of the schools or institutions called “ La 
Martiniére,” as founded at Calcutta and Lyons, 
some excuse may be allowed me if I venture to 
record the foundation of a similar establishment 
in Corsica, instituted by an individual of more 
exalted fame, possessing a mind of equal libe- 


| rality, although of more limited means. 
George I., by whose order she ceased to form part of | 


in the society of a large circle of friends. 


The celebrated Gen. Pascal Paoli, the governor 
of a kingdom, after a period of success and sub- 
sequent reverses — not in the least‘ discreditable 
to his fume, but which will hold a place in Euro- 
pean history — sought an asylum in this country, 
and, enabled by the generosity of an English 
government, passed a lengthened life of comfort 


Carry- 


| ing out his feeling of liberality and patriotism, he 


left by will a considerable sum of money to esta- 
blish a college at Corte, the capital of the island 
and the seat of his government, more particularly 
for the education of youth, as well as means to 
enlarge the schools of his native village, Rostino. 
That two individuals, foreigners to us, should 
die virtually British subjects, and that their be- 
quests should require the investigation of an 
English court of law, and under the same lord 
chancellor (Eldon), is not the least remarkable 
part of their history. The dearth of education in 


| Corsica, which Paoli must too often have wit- 


nessed, led him, no doubt, to this act of generosity, 
as I cannot think that the knowledge of Col. 
Martin's bequest to Lyons influenced him ; al- 
though it might have been known to him, it must 
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have been remotely, for legal — under 
; in ae . os -~ 

Martin's will did not begin till after Paoli’s death. 

J. F. Y. | 

Kennington. 

, 

Life Peerages.—The recent elevation to the 
peerage of an eminent judge, threatens to give 
rise to much discussion, It was advanced on the 
opening of parliament, by a noble lord, that the 
prerogative had not been thus exercised for 200 
or 300 years. If during that period no peer for 
life has been created, a peeress has ; for, according 
to N. Harris Nicolas (Synopsis of the Peerage, 
p- 349.) — 

“ Erengard de Schulemberg, Duchess of Munster, in 
Ireland, was created, April 30, 1719, Baroness Glaston- 
bury, Countess of Faversham, and Duchess of Kendal, for 
life.” 


Tee Bex. | 
Pimlico. 


Woollett. — E-xtempore on reading the humble 
gravestone of Woollett in St. Pancras church- 
yard: 

“Here Woollett rests, contented to be saved; 
Who engraved well — but is not well en-graved. 
S. C. 1791.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. | 


Curious Epitaph.—- On passing through the 
churchyard of Dinton, Wilts, I was struck with 
the following epitaph, to the meaning of which, on 
inquiry, I could obtain no clue : 


“ Here lyes dear John, his parents’ love and joy, 
That most pretty and ingenious boy. 
His matchless soul is not yet forgotten, 
Though here the lovely body dead and rotten. 
Ages to come may wonder at his fame, 
And here his death by shameful malice came. | 
How spiteful some did use him, and how rude, 
Grief will not let me write: but now conclude. 
To God for ever all praise be given, 
Since we hope he is with Him in Heaven. 
J. A. ob, 23 Dec., 1716.” 
There is also an inscription to James Ashe, who | 
died 28 April, 1728, xt. 61. MaGDALENESSIS. 


| 
| 





Queries. 


KING EDWARD VI.'S TREATISE AGAINST THE POPE'S 
SUPREMACY. 

In the Public Library at Cambridge (Dd. 12. 
59.) is preserved a small volume of fifty paper 
leaves, containing a “ Petit Traité & l'encontre de 
la primauté du Pape,” prefaced by a letter, in 
which King Edward VI. addresses the work to his 
uncle, the Duke of Somerset. This letter is dated 
“De mon palais de Ouestmester lez Londres, ce 
penultime jour d’Aoust, 1549.” In the British 
Museum (MS. Addit. 5664.) is a book wholly in 
the handwriting of the same royal penman, of | 


which the first page is headed, “ Alencontre les 
abus du monde, 13 De. 1548 ;” and the last page 
is dated, also by his own hand, “14 Mars, 1549.” 
Having procured a transcript of the former volume, 
for the purpose of including it in the collection 
of the Literary Remains of King Edward VIL, 
which I am now editing for the Roxburghe Club, 
I find that the contents of both these books are 
alike; that the copy in the British Museum is the 
king’s manuscript, corrected throughout by the 
hand of his French master, Belmaine; and that 
the copy in the Public Library at Cambridge is 
the fair transcript made for presentation to his 
uncle, the Duke of Somerset. It is one of three 
books of the same description, which are all still 
preserved. The first being a collection of pas- 
sages of Scripture against Idolatry, which is in 
Trinity College library at Cambridge ; the second, 


| a similar collection upon Faith, which is in the 
| British Museum (MS. Addit. 9000.); and the 


third, this upon the Supremacy of the Pope. 
When the essay was first commenced, in Dee. 


| 1548, it appears that the king proposed to himself 


another subject, “Les abus du monde.” And 
from that title having remained upon his manu- 
script, it has been so described in the Catalogues 
of the Museum ; and it has happened that I have 
been the first to discover that this book is really 
the original of his essay against the Pope’s Supre- 
macy. ° 

In the year 1682 was published, in a small 


| octavo volume: 
' 


“ King Edward the VI, his own Arguments against 
the Pope’s Supremacy, translated out of the Original 


| written with the King’s own Hand in French, and still 


preserved.” 
It is stated, in the preparatory address of the 


| publisher to the reader, that the — 


“ Autographon of the Treatise against the Papacy now 
published, was found in the French tongue, in the library 
of one of the most eminently learned men of the last age ; 
and is here presented as ’twas faithfully translated by a 
person of very great quality in this.” 


I am anxious to ascertain who this “ person of 


| very great quality” may have been. The book 
yg 1 y y § 


also contains “ Some remarks upon King Edward's 
life and reign, in vindication of his memory from 
Dr. Heylin’s severe and unjust censure.” These 
were written by the translator of the treatise, but 
he gives no intimation of his own identity. He 
quoted Burnet, and Stillingfleet on the Zdolatry of 
the Church of Rome. 1 do not find the book men- 
tioned in the Rey. J. C. Robertson’s edition of 
Heylin’s History, printed for the Ecclesiastical 
History Society, in 1849. In Lowniles'’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, is mentioned a book entitled : 

“ Declaration against the Pope’s Supremacy. Wrote 
by his Majesty Edward VI. in the year 1549, Repub- 
lished and dedicated to his Majesty George III, By the 
Rey. John Duncan, LL.D., F.S.A., 1811,” 
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But there is no copy of this in the British Mu- | 


seum. 

At the end of the MS. in the British Museum, 
is the following testimony, apparently written by 
the king’s French master, Belmaine ; the perusal 
of which will gratify your readers : — 

“Tout ainsi qu’un bon Paintre peut répresenter le 
visaige, regard, contenance et corpulence d’un Prince, 
Ainsi par les escritz, parolles et actions d’un Prince on 
peut facilement entendre quel Esprit est en luy, et aquoy 
I] est adonné, comme on peut veoir par les Escritz de ce 
Jeune Roy, Lequel composa et escrivit ce Livre, n’ayant 
encores douze ans accomplis, Et sans l’ayde de parsonne 
vivant, excepté des propos qu’il avoit ouys de plusieurs, 
et la souvenance qu'il avoit des livres qu’il avoit leuz. 
Car des ce qu’il commenca a escrivre le lict livre, et jus- 

jues & ce qu’il l’eust achevé, le dict livre a tousjours esté 
en ma garde jusques a présent. 


Joun Goueu Nicuots, 





OLD ENGLISH ALBS. 


In Mores Catholici, I find the following passage 


“ The priests of England bore upon their albs, on the 
left shoulder, ‘Quasi socipes de panno serico super as- 


sutas;’ the upper closed, in sign of their being but one 
faith; but the lower divided, as a sign of their having 
been twice converted to the faith: first by the mission- 
aries of Pope Eleutherius, and,*secondly, by St. Augustine 
(Chronicon Monasterii, 8. Bertini, cap. i. par. 1.; Mar- 
tene Thesaurus J tom. iii.).” — Book i. p. 1L, 
edit. 1845. 

Can any light be thrown upon this ornament of 
the alb from any existing sepulchral monuments, 
brasses, or stained glass windows? Do any En- 
lish liturgical writers notice it, or can we find 
any clear allusion to it in our numeral lists of albs 
belonging to English churches and cathedrals ? 


{necdotorum 
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An allusion to it is made in the Compendious | 
} 


Treatise, or Dialogue, of Dives and Pauper, 
follows 

“And the same [i. e. the duty symbolised by the two 
pendants of a bishop's mitre, of a bishop to teach with 
the tongue of deed, and the tongue of speech, the know 
ledge of the Old and New Testament | betoken the two 
tongues hangyng behynd on the aube on the priestis 
shulder. . . .” Div. ‘It is a common saw, that the two 
tongues on the prestes shulder betoken that this lond hath 
been twyes renegate and peruerted.’— Paup. ‘That is 


false. For syth this londe toke fyrst the fayth, the people 
was neuer renegate.’” — The Eyght Command., cap. viii. 
f, 288. 


Dr. Rock, without mentioning the socipes above 
referred to, ‘and merely speaking of these tongues, 
explains them as the pair of higher apparels, worn 
like a short scapular, when, as was often the case, 
six apparels were worn on the alb in this country, 
i.e. one on each sleeve; one before and another 
behind, at the feet; and one on the breast, and 
another on the back of the alb. 
our Fathers, vol. i. pp. 444—448.) 
planation does not seem altogether satisfactory. 


(See Church of 
jut this ex- | 

| twenty-five years 
Cryrer. | 
| 


as | 





Minar Queries. 


“ Courage Rewarded.” 
the following political piece, 


— Who is the author of 
‘ourage Rewarded, 


or the English Volunteer, a political drama, by 
Mr. A. L. G., 8vo., 1798? Dedicated to the Vo- 


lunteer Corps of the Kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. R. J. 


Wm. Clapperton. — Can any of your Edin- 
burgh readers give me any account of Wm. Clap- 
perton, author of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, translated 
into English blank verse, 12mo., Edinburgh, 1869; 
a French translation of the Vision of Mirza, Edin- 
burgh, 1829; The AZneid, from the versions of 
Christopher Pitt and John Ring, with additions. 
Published in 1834, in 2 vols. 12mo., Edinburgh ? 

R. J. 

Mrs. M. Holford. —Can any of your Chester 
readers give me any account of Mrs. M. Holford, 
a lady of Chester, author of Fanny and Selima, a 
Tale; with Gri sford Vale, and other Poems, 4to., 
1798; and First Impressions, or the Portrait, a 
novel, London, 1801? She also wrote two come- 
dies, one of which I believe was acted in Chester, 
and published in 1799. R. J. 


Pope Martin V. — In a recent historical work, 
entitled England and France under the House of 
Lancaster, p. 242. 1st edit., occurs the following 
passage : 

“Tle [Pope Martin V.] actually conferred the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury on his nephew, a boy of fourteen, 
who also held by his uncle’s appointment fourteen 
benefices in England. Henry showed so much favour to 
the Pope’s nephew as to allow his holding the preferments 
bestowed on him.” 

What does this refer to? What foundation has 
it in fact? And what preferment did this pope’s 
nephew hold? It is, I imagine, pretty certain 
that the archbishopric was not amongst these pre- 
ferments. But if so, who was the archbishop ? 
W. Denron. 

Proverbs. — What is the sense of the following 
proverbs ?— 

“Old maids lead apes in hell” [which occurs more 
than once in Shakspeare. ] 

“ A black shoe makes a merry heart 
health? 

“ Honest millers have golden thumbs.” 

“ He has bought a brush, i. e., he has run away.” 

“ He that shoots always right, forfeits his arrow.” 


ds Fe 


William Kennedy.—Can any of your readers 
favour me with information of William Kennedy, 
author of a spirited lyric called Ned Bolton, or of 
his other writings? or tell me where I may get 
sight of his volume, published about twenty or 
ago, called The Arrow and the 

PartRicivs, 


” [exercise gives 


Rose ? 
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| 
Monument between Penrith and Appleby. — Can | 
any of your correspondents inform me whether | 
the monument referred to in the annexed Note | 
still exists, and if so, in what condition? Also, 
whether the annuity mentioned is still distributed ? | 
On the roadside between Penrith and Appleby 
stands a small pillar, with this inscription: 

“This pillar was erected in the year 1656, by Ann, 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke, for a monument of her 
last parting, in this place, with her good and pious | 
mother, Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on 
the 2nd of April, 1616; in memory whereof she hath left 
an annuity of 4/. to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish of Brougham every second day of April for ever, 
upon the stone table placed hard by. Laus Deo.” 


R, W. [lackwoop. 


The Use of Sinning.— Where shall I find the | 
lines ? — 

“ Weak the excuse that is on custom built, 

The use of siuning lessens not the guilt.” 

NErRBo. | 


“ Aneroid.” —Can any of your correspondents 
furnish a rational etymology to this word? I 
have heard the obsvlete word, vépov, which is pre- 
served in the Roinuic vépo, water, assigned as its 
derivation. If it be so, it seems rather absurd to 
resort to an obsolete word, when the common 
Greek for water is found in so many compounds, 
as to suggest the idea even to the illiterate. 

E. C. H. 

Clock Towers.—Is there an instance in English 
Gothic architecture of a clock-tower being placed | 
at the east end of the nave, in one of the angles 
formed by the chancel ? H. T. R. 


Birmingham. 


Anonymous Works.—1. Who is the author of 
The Covenanters’ Plea against Absolvers, by Theo- | 
philus Timorcus, 1661 ? 

2. Who is D. C., author of Superstitio Super- 
sles, 1641? 

3. Who is E. F., author of The Scriptures’ Har- 
mony, &§c., 1643, 4to. ? 

4. Who is the author of a tract, entitled The 
Case of Ordination consider'd, §c., by a Layman 
of the Church of England, 8vo., 1713? 

5. What is the complete title of a tract, about 
1743 (pp. 114., 8vo.), having on p.9., “ Spanish 
Insolence corrected, &c. ;” an unpaged (ironical) 
dedication “To the Authors of the Gazetteer ;” | 
and an Introduction, cight pages in length, begin- 
ning, “ As the power of Spain in comparison,” &c. ? 

W 


IT. C. 





Edinburgh. 


Mabel. —In the records of my Welsh family, I | 
meet, in the year 1400, with the name of Mabel ; 


variously spelt Mabel, Mabil, Mabili, Mable, and | 
Mably. Can you inform me if the name of Mabel | 
M. Dons. 


is a Welsh name ? 


Horses and Men. — 


“A society, called the hippophagic, or horse-eating 
society, has been established in Paris, in consequence of a 


| lecture of M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, whose advice to use 


the horse for food was received lately with great applause. 


| The well-known writer, Alphonse Karr, says: ‘ The 


horse has carried the man long enough; it is now time 
for the man to carry the horse.’ ” 

The above is “ going the rounds.” I have seen 
the same thought expressed in Latin, but cannot 
remember where. Can any of your correspon- 

S. H. 


| dents refresh my memory ? 


Acoustics. — Many, if not most of the readers 
of “N.& Q.,” are probably familiar with the 
architectural plan of the ancient Grecian theatres, 
and the peculiarity of their structure. But not 
the least curious and interesting fact connected 
with the arrangement of these scenic edifices was 
the acoustic effect obtained by the introduction of 
echoing vases, which contributed so materially to 
the free transmission and circulation of sound 
from the stage. Underneath the seats of the xo:Aov 
(our modern “ boxes”) were placed at certain 
intervals, modulated according to the required 
tonic distance, vases of earth and metal (Hyxe«a). 
These sounding vases conducted the voice of the 
actor from the stage, or that part of it called the 
Noyewov, on which the performers recited to the 
“ boxes,” enabling it thus to traverse the whole 
circuit of the coiov. Would such vibrating media 
be available for, or would the same acoustic prin- 
ciple be applicable to, buildings of a different con- 
struction, —the Ilouse of Lords, for instance, or to 
any public room of similar architectural arrange- 
ment, found not to be favourable to the transmis- 
sion of sound? —a result, which even in their roof- 
less theatres, the Greek architects seem to have 
produced with complete success. , Puitxorr. 


Marriages. —In looking over some lists of 
births, deaths, and marriages for the years be- 
tween 1730—50, I find most of the last-mentioned 
recorded in the following style : 

“ Mr. Baskett to Miss Pell, with 50002 

“ Mr. Davis to Mrs. Wyids, with 4002. per annum. 

“The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph to Miss Orell, with 
30,0002. (* It never rains but it pours.’ 

«“ J. Whitcombe, Esq., to Miss Allen, with 40,0002. 

“Mr. Will. Hurfer to Miss Sally Mitchiner, with 
3000.” 
and soon. When did this method of announcing 
the “happy event” fall into disuse ? 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


* A sunbeam passes through pollution unpol- 
luted.” — 


“A sunbeam passes through pollution unpolluted.’ 


| ‘What a beautiful thought!’ said Sydney Smith (reading 


from a book in his hand),”— Vide Memoirs, by Lady 
Holland, vol. i. p. 357. 


What was the book ? Gero. E. Frere. 





om 
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Woodlefe Family.—Can any reader of “N. & | 


Q."*give me information about this family? A 
slab, with the inscription, “ Hie jacet corpus 
Diane Woodlefe, que obiit, 13 die Jan., 1604,” 
with the arms as follows: Per pale, dexter side, 
a chevron between three trefvils slipt, sinister a 
chevron between three pheons,” remains in the 
cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny. 

James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

Song on Tobacco.— Where is to be found the 
song, of which one verse is given in Jtob Roy, 
chap. ix.? The chorus is — 

“ Think of this when you take tobacco.” 
I believe it begins : 
“ Tobacco is an Indian weed.” 
J. B. 
Dublin. 


Phyle.— Where does the following quotation 
occur? and to whom is the allusion ? — * Him 
who sleeps at Phyle” (or Phila). J. B. 


Dublin. 


A Query about Elephants. — The fallacy is 
older than Aristotle (who has partially assailed it) 
that the elephant has no joint in his legs; whence, 
being unable to lie down, he leans against a tree 
to sleep, which the hunters observing, capture 
him by sawing nearly through the stem, and thus 
secure him when fallen. Sir Thomas Browne, in 
his Vulgar Errors, has exposed this popular de- 
lusion, but adds his suspicion that it would still 
be revived, notwithstanding his demonstration of 
its folly. Now, may I ask of your readers to 
supply me with references, first, to those au- 
thors who, like Shakspeare and Donne, adopted 
this fallacy prior to Sir Thomas Browne's exposure, 
and secondly, to those poets and others who have 
perpetuated or reproduced it since ? J. E. T. 


Lane's “ Arabian Nights.”—Why do not the 
two favourite tales of Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp, and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, ap- 
pear in Mr. Lane’s excellent translation of The 
Arabian Nights ? PatRIcivs. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Hamilton of Park Head.—Can any of your 
readers supply arms, pedigree, or any particulars 
of the Hamiltons of Parkhead, Lanarkshire (Scot- 
land)? Douglas, in his Baronetage, says they are 
descended from Gavin Hamilton, of Orbieston (a 
cadet of the ducal house of Hamilton), by a 
daughter of Wallace, of Cairnhill. Arthur, the 
founder of the Parkhead family, was fourth son 
of Gavin (before mentioned), and lived about 
1540. ‘The family first held lands at Parkhead, 


near Bothwell ; and afterwards at Parkhead, near 
Strathaven (Avendale parish). They are noticed 
in Hamilton’s History of Lanarkshire and Pater- 
son’s History of Ayrshire. If any of your readers 
have access to a copy of Anderson's Memoirs of 
the House of Hamilton, they may find information 
on the subject inquired after; at least, I think so. 
Also, arms of the Hamiltons of Haggs, Ferguslie, 
Bothwellhaugh, Dalserf, Monkland, Rosehall, and 
Boggs. HELEN or PARKHEAD. 


[Anderson has not given the arms of the Hamiltons 
of Parkhead, but has furnished the following notices of 
that family: —I. Arthur Hamilton, the fourth son of 
Gavin Hamilton, the third of the house of Orbistoun, 
was the first of this family: he was succeeded by his son, 
II. James Hamilton, of Parkhead, who, after having been 
banished by the Regent Morton, returned with the ban- 
ished lords in 1585. By his wife Jean, a daughter of 
James Polward, of Coistoun, he had issue, III. James Ha- 
milton, of Parkhead, who was on an inquest, or retour of 
service, at Hamilton in 1630, and again in 1635. IV. 
Claud Hamilton, of Parkhead, who, in 1656, was elected 
a curator to young Robert Hamilton, of Milburn. Claud 
married Jean Hamilton, heiress of Parkhead, by whom he 
had issue, 1. James, his successor. 2. Claud, ancestor of 
the Hamiltons, of Sundrum and Pinmore, in Ayrshire. 
3. Margaret, married to James Burns, merchant in Glas- 
gow. 4. Anne, married to Robert Henderson. 5. Iso- 
bel, married to Charles Cunninghame; all with issue. V. 
James Hamilton, of Parkhead, who, during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James IL., was greatly persecuted on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. In 1681 he was tried, and 
found guilty, for having been at the meeting of Schaw- 


| headmuir, where the Covenanters assembled previous to 


the battle of Bothwell Bridge; and on May 5, 1684, 
being a fugitive, he was outlawed, and his estates for- 
feited; but at the Revolution, on his return, they were 
restored. He married Jean, daughter of Andrew Morton, 
a Presbyterian minister, by whom he had issue, 1. An- 
drew, his heir. 2. Elizabeth, married to Michael Potter, 
minister at Kippen, and had issue. Major Andrew Ha- 
milton, the last Laird of Parkhead, was first a captain in 
the army, and served in Spain under the command of the 
Earl of Peterborough, and was afterwards a major in the 
Scottish Foot Guards. He married Margaret, a daughter 
of Hamilton of Bangour, by whom he had no issue, and 
died at London in 1728. 

The arms of Hamilton of Haggs were: Gules, a sal- 
mon’s head couped, argent, with an annulet through its 
nose, proper, betwixt three cinquefoils of the second. 
Crest: A salmon hauriant, argent, having an annulet 
through its nose. The arms of the other branches of this 


family are not given by Anderson. ] 


! 


Curious Right to appoint a Coroner. — In the 
account of the business transacted at the East 
Derbyshire Quarter Sessions, sent to me as a 
magistrate of the county, occurs the following 
statement : 

“ A letter was read from Messrs. Shipton and Hallewell, 
announcing the appointment by Henry Marwood Greaves, 
Esquire (claiming the right by virtue of the possession 
of an ancient Horn derived from the Foxlowe family), of 
Mr. Francis Grey Bennett, Solicitor, of Glossop, to be 
Coroner for the Hundred of High Peak, vice Mr. Thomas 


| Mander, resigned.” 


Lam not acquainted with Mr. Greaves, or the 
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curious right here mentioned ; but possibly some 
of your correspondents may throw light upon 
it. I have not found such a right mentioned in 
any book. C. S. Greaves. 


[Among the various methods of transferring inherit- 
ances with our ancestors, was that of conveying them by 
a horn, either in Frankalmoigne, or in fee, or in serjeantry. 
Ingulphus particularly specifies the horn: “At first,” 
says he, speaking of the Conqueror's time, “many estates 
were transferred by bare word of mouth, without any 
writing or charter, only by the lord’s sword, or helmet, 
or horn, or cup; and many tenements by a spur, a scraper, 
a bow, and some by an arrow.” In Kennet’s Parochial 
Antiquities, Edward the Confessor gives the rangership 
of Bernwode forest, in Bucks, with a hyde of land, to 
Nigel and his heirs, to be held by a horn. This Nigel 
had killed a large boar there: and this was his remuner- 
ation. According to Blount (Fragmenta Antiquitatis, 
p- 186. edit. 1784), “ Walter Achard, or Agard, claimed 
to hold by inheritance the office of Escheator and Coroner 
through the whole honour of Tetbury, co. Stafford, and 
the Bailiwick of Leyke, for which office he could produce 
no evidences, charter, or other writing, but only a white 
hunter’s horn, decorated in the middle and at each end 
with silver gilt; to which also was affixed a girdle of 
fine black silk, adorned with certain buckles of silver, in | 
the midst of which are placed the arms of Edmund 
(Crouchback, the first Earl of Lancaster), second son of 
Henry III. [Dr. Pegge says, these arms cannot be ad- 
mitted; but must be the bearing either of John of Gaunt, 
or of his son, Henry I1V.; most likely of the former. ] 
Probably these offices were enjoyed by the family of 
Ferrers of Tamworth, by this horn, before they came to 
the Agards; for Nicholas Agard of Tetbury, who was 
living in 1569, married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir | 
of Roger Ferrers, the eleventh son of Sir Thomas Ferrers, 
of Tamworth. From Agard, the born descended by a 
marriage with the heiress of that family to the Stanhopes 
of Elvaston; and was subsequently purchased of Charles 
Stanhope, Esq., by Mr. Samuel Foxlowe, of Staveley, in 
Derbyshire, who enjoys [ 1784] the offices above-mentioned 
by this tenure, and in virtue of his being in possession of 
the horn.” Thus far Blount. On turning to Burke’s 
Commoners, vol. ii. p. 29. edit. 1837, we learn that the Rev. 
William Bagshawe, incumbent of Wormhill Chapel, and 
of Banner Cross, co. York, married Anne, daughter of 
Samuel Foxlowe, Esq., of Staveley, and has had issue 
William, who died Nov. 9, 1818, and Mary Catherine 
Anne, who married Henry Marwood Greaves, second son 
of Bustard Greaves, Esq. In addition to Blount, consult 
a curious paper by Dr. Pegge, Archeologia, vol. iii. p. 1., 
entitled, “Of the Horn, as a Charter or Instrument of 
Conveyance.” ] 


Old Deeds (\* S. xii. 408.) — The suggestions 
of your correspondents are very good. ‘The pre- 
servation of ancient deeds is too little attended to. | 
Perhaps some one will kindly inform us what is 
the best mode of cleaning and restoring old pam- 
phlets. Frequently they are found creased, 
crumpled, and covered with dirt. How can this 
be removed without endangering the writing ? 
Is it known what is the process used in the public 
Record Offices, where much has been done in 
this way ? Karu. 


(The best mode of cleaning paper documents, whether 
printed or manuscript, is by rubbing them with bread- | 


crumbs or indian-rubber; the latter is the best agent if 
the paper is strong enough to bear it. A delicate or 
necessary. To clean vellum documents use the same; ‘Or, 
if the dirt is stubborn, use a sponge slightly damped with 
spring water. Where the latter is used, be careful not to 
touch the writing roughly, and place each document be- 
tween pieces of pasteboard, with a heavy superincumbent 
weight until dry. If our correspondent needs assistance, 
we would recommend him to apply to Mr. Henry Gough, 
of Islington, whose beautiful restoration of the Cottonian 
MSS., at the British Museum, proclaim him to be the best 
authority in these matters in the present day. ] 


Passage in Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” —In a 
paper on Alfred ‘Tennyson's Poems, in the Cam- 
bridge Essays, the following lines are quoted : 

“ T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
In the Introduction to English Literature, by 
Henry Reed, the same stanza is quoted thus: 
“ This truth came borne on bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrow’d most, 
*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Which is the correct version ? 

WitiraM Broop. 

Dublin. 

{The first is the reading in the edition of 1850; also 
that of the fifth and sixth editions, published in 1851 and 
1855. ] 


Replies. 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGII. 
(24 §. i. 7.) 


I have been for months intending to supply the 
readers of “N. & Q.” with the very information 
asked for by Mr. Perer Cunnixenuam. ‘There is 
a certain proverb, however, extant about “ good 
intentions,” too familiar to need quoting here ; 
but as, according to another, it is “ never too late 
to mend,” I will endeavour forthwith to atone for 
my neglect. 

Mr. Giles Vanbrugh was a sugar-baker, carry- 
ing on business in Weaver Street, Chester, at 
least as early as 1667, as the following extracts 
from the registers of Holy Trinity Church clearly 
prove: 

“Carleton, buried Oct. 13, 1667. 

Elizabeth, buried Nov. 27, 1667. 

Mary, born Nov. 3; baptized Nov. 19, 1668. 
Victoria, baptized Jan. 25, 1669-70. 

Elizabeth, baptized May 4, 1671. 

Robina, baptized Sept. 22, 1672. 

Carleton, baptized Sept. 18, 1673. 

An infant son, buried Aug. 31, 1674. 

Giles, baptized Sept. 3, 1675. 

Catherina, baptized Oct. 9, 1676; buried March 22, 


Ori. 


Dudley, born Oct. 21; baptized Oct. 25, 1677, 
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Kendrick, baptized Noy. 21, 1678, 
Charles, baptized Feb. 27, 1679-80. 
Philip, baptized Jan. 31, 1681.” 








We have here notices of fourteen children, 
Charles and Philip, Robina and Victoria, being of 
the number, thus clearly establishing the identity 
of the family. Further confirmation, however, is 
at hand, in the subjoined abstract of Mr. Giles 
Vanbrugh’s will, dated Oct. 25, 1683, and pre- 
served in the Episcopal Registry at Chester : 

“Giles Vanbrugh, of the city of Chester, by his will of 
this date, gave to his wife Elizabeth the whole of his 
household furniture, &c. (plate excepted), and what was 
due to her by marriage contract ; and directed the whole 
of his real estate, &c., to be sold by his executor, and the 
proceeds to be divided into fourteen parts, two of which 
he gave to his eldest son John, one part to Luc 
Anna Maria, one to Mary, one to Victoria, and one each 
to Elizabeth, Robina, Carleton, Giles, Dudley, Kendrick, 
Charles, and Philip. Appoints his wife sole executrix. 
Will proved by her July 24, 1689.” 








y, one to 





The foregoing extracts prove, beyond doubt, 
that Sir John Vanbrugh was the son of Mr. Giles 
Vanbrugh of Chester, and that he must have been 


born prior to 1668, although some of his bio- 
graphers give 1672 as the probable date. When 


and where that event took place has yet to be de- 
fined; but in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
Chester claims him as her son. 
spent the first years of his life, and was educated, 
as I believe, at the King’s School, then a seminary 
of the highest repute. At nineteen it appears he 
was resident in Frange; at twenty-six (1692) I 
find him auditor for the southern division of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; and what he afterwards 
became the world well knows. 

Sir John and his father bore different arms, 
the coat of the latter, “a very worthy gentleman” 
as he calls him, being thus emblazoned by Randle 
Holme in his Academy of Armoury, “ Argent, a 
fesse barry of ten, or and azure, a lion issuant, 
sable.” 

The John and James of the Court of Requests 
Petition, must have been cousins of Sir John, 
and sons, most likely, of the William Vanbrugge 
referred to in the early part of Mr. Cunninc- 
nam’s Note. 

The Vanbrugh family remained connected with 
Chester until the end of the last century. 
John himself was architect of the old Eaton Hall. 
The Rey. Robert Vanbrugh was for many years, 
prior to 1780, Head Master of the King’s School, 
and a minor canon of the cathedral. Mary, relict 
of the Rev. George Vanbrugh, of Canterbury, was 
buried in the cathedral in March, 1773, aged 
eighty-two; and her son George was Rector of 
Aughton, Lancashire, from 1786 to 1854. 

T. Hueues. 

Chester. 


HARRIS'S WARE. 
(2™ S. i. p. 34.) 


The MSS. Collections of Walter Harris, the 
laborious editor of Sir James Ware’s Works con- 
cerning Ireland, are, or at least ought to be, still 
preserved in the Dublin Society’s Library. I use 
the qualification, because, having inquired for 
those MSS. early in the year 1855, I learned with 
surprise that two of them had been lent out some 
time in the preceding year. Again, some six 
months later, when I renewed my inquiry, I re- 
ceived the same reply: and among the complaints 
to which so unusual a circumstance gave rise, 
were those of three persons engaged in various 
antiquarian and literary researches, who had been 


| alike disappointed in this matter; one of whom 


Here he certainly | 


remarked that the volumes might have been tran- 
scribed in less time. ‘These I do not for the pre- 
sent name, as they are certain to read “ N. & Q,,” 
and are well able to answer for themselves. It is 
but right to add, that I am informed the volumes 
have been returned perfectly safe, after being 
nearly a year absent, in this being much more 
fortunate than several of the printed books of the 
same library, which are detained by the borrowers 
for years, or perhaps not returned at all—a de- 
gree of negligence which cannot be too severely 
censured, 

In the meagre and incorrect Catalogue of the 
Society's Library, Dublin, 1839, 8vo., at p. 89., we 
find Harris’s Collection thus mentioned : “ Harris 
and Kine, Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, cum 
indice MS., 20 vols., folio.” This being the whole 
amount of information which the compiler of the 
catalogue vouchsafed to give. Buta satisfactory 
account had long previously been given by the 
Rev. John Lanigan, a learned Catholic clergyman, 
well known to scholars by his admirable Eccle- 
siastical History of Ireland, in 4 vols. 8vo. ; and 
who held successively the offices of assistant, and 


| principal librarian of the Dublin Society, which 


“a 
dir | 7 
| describes 


in his time had not yet prefixed the epithet Royal 
to its title, though it had been incorporated by 
King George II. in 1749. 

In a letter to the late William 
Esq., bearing date Nov. 8, 1810, 
Harris’s Collection as 
seventeen volumes folio, chiefly in Harris’s own 
writing. The ten first containing copies of va- 
rious patents, deeds, letters, and other documents 
relating to the affairs of Ireland, from the reign 
of Henry II. to that of William III., and having 
some papers of Queen Anne's time. The eleventh 
volume being Harris's own catalogue of the con- 


Shaw Mason, 
Dr. Lanigan 
consisting of 


| tents of the preceding ten, giving the date of 


| who had only broug 


every document, but left unfinished by its author, 
ht it down to a.v. 1633. The 
; +s ioe ; Dr. Lanigan describes as 
remaining six volumes, Dr. Lanigan describes as 
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being numbered in a second series. The first | the evidence of his historical works. But it is not 


being entitled : 

“ Collectanea Rev. admodum Viri Gulielmi King nuper 
Ar’pi Dublin. de Hospitalibus potissimum Coenobiis et 
Monasteriis Hibernicis; Varia etiam alia de Rebus Hiber- 
nicis, tam Ecclesiasticis quam Civilibus complectentia.” 
The second volume containing various copies and 
extracts from Bishop Stearne’s (of Clogher) Col- 
lections ; extracts from Irish annals, as those of | 
Innisfallen, Multifernan, &c. The third and fourth | 
volumes comprising numerous documents relating | 
to various periods of Irish history. The fifth 
volume being supplementary to the first ten, and 
correspondingly arranged in chronological order. 
The sixth volume including a catalogue of so | 
much of the Lambeth and Chandos MSS. as re- 
late to Ireland, and some miscellaneous materials 
for Irish history, consisting of extracts from acts 
of parliament, letters, &c. Dr. Lanigan then pro- 
ceeds to mention, that these seventeen volumes 
had been — 


“ purchased by parliament from Harris’s widow for 5002, 
and presented to the Dublin Society. As to the authen- 
ticity of the whole Collection, it depends on Harris’s 
authority, at least for a very great part. None of the 
documents seem to be originals, except perhaps Arch- 
bishop King’s Collectanea, first volume, second series; 
the far greatest part of which is not in Harris’s hand- 
writing. ‘These seventeen volumes are* kept in a parti- 
cular closet in the Society's library, and not allowed to 
be inspected, except for some necessary and useful pur- 
pose. This closet is well secured and dry, so as to leave 
no apprehension of injury being done to said volumes. 
They are in general in a good state of preservation. In 
two or three of them, however, many of the leaves are 
loose, and the margins almost worn out; and besides, the 
handwriting is often very small, and the lines rather too 
close to each other.” 





Dr. Lanigan adverts to the utility of a com- 
plete catalogue of the whole Collection, with in- 
dices; the preparation of which, he observes, 
would require much labour, as well as historical 
and diplomatic knowledge. Forty-five years have 
elapsed, and that work of obvious utility, which | 
Dr. Lanigan recommended, still remains unac- 
complished — perhaps, I might say, unattempted. 
But the care and vigilance, which he describes, 
are now greatly relaxed. ‘The Society has passed 
from one extreme to another. 

Lanigan appears to have overlooked a note in 
the second volume of the second series, in which 
Harris states that he had caused the two volumes 
to be transcribed from Archbishop King’s MS. in 
the year 1732: 

“ Has schedas ex MS. Codice Rev. admodum viri Gu- 
lielmi King nuper Ar’pi Dublin. duobus voluminibus com- 
plexas, transcribi curavit Gualterus Harris arm. anno 
Domini, 1732.” 

This note is in Harris's writing. 

The Collection is very creditable to the dili- 
gence of Harris, in bringing together so many 
authentic documents to serve as the material and 


a substitute for his intended additional volume to 


| Sir James Ware's Works on Ireland, nor is it 


likely that such a supplement will now be at- 
tempted. It does not appear that even a rough 


| draught of it was ever prepared ; if such had been 


found among his papers, the celebrity of the 


| author would have either caused it to be published, 


like his posthumous History of the City of Dublin, 
or it would have been preserved with the Collec- 
tion which the Irish parliament purchased from 
Harris’s widow. His edition of Sir James Ware's 
Works (Dublin, 1739, 1745, 1746,) is described 
in the title-page of each of the two published 
volumes, as being “in three volumes,”—a condition 
which some might suppose to be answered by the 
second volume, including two distinct works sepa- 
rately paged, the Axtiquities of Ireland, printed in 
1745, and the Writers of Ireland, in 1746. But 
against this are the direct announcements made by 
Harris himself. At the end of his preface to the 
Antiquities, which is dated January 18, 1745, is 
this : 

“N.B. The publick shall be duly advertised, when the 
III. Vol. of the Works of Sir James Ware, concerning 
Ireland, revised and improved, containing the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History of that Country, is ready for the 
press.” 

In the Preface to the Writers of Ireland, in the 
subsequent year, he says : 

“ T have from the several offices of record in this king- 
dom, and from the manuscript repositories in it, made 


many large collections towards drawing up the civil His- * 


tory of Ireland, down to the settlement established after 
the Revolution, and intend forthwith to set about putting 


| them in form; but the publication thereof will depend 
| upon the reception these my labours meet with from the 


publick.” 

In the year 1747, addressing Lord Chancellor 
Newport, he speaks of that History as only in- 
tended; so that it may be reasonably inferred, 
that no more was done than the continued collec- 
tion of its materials. It must be also borne in 
mind, that Mr. Harris’s time must have been 
much occupied by his other kindred works — his 
Hibernica, in two parts, published in 1747 and 
1750, and his great work, the Life of King 
William IIT., published in 1749. I cannot, there- 
fore, avoid concluding, that his intended third 
volume of Ware’s Works was never prepared ; and 
that the Collection, now in the Dublin Society's 
Library, includes whatever he had collected for it, 
as well as for his notes and other additions to the 
two published volumes. 

In Thom's Irish Almanac for 1856 (p. 572.), it 
is mentioned, that the library of the Royal Dublin 
Society contains about 22,000 volumes. The 
utility of such a collection would be greatly ex- 
tended by a good catalogue. Specimens have 


been published in the Proceedings of that Society, 
which, though merely alphabetical, are far supe- 





se 
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rior to the wretchedly incorrect Catalogue issued 
by the Society in 1839 and 1850. I would ask, 
why is not a good and useful catalogue at once 
prepared for the benefit of students? I do not 
mean a senseless collection of copies of title-pages, 
but an intelligible list of authors and subjects, 
which should enable the inquirer not om to 
ascertain whether a book of which he was in 
search was included in the catalogue, but also 
what books on any art or science were contained 
in the library. ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


BARONIES BY WRIT. 
(1" S. xii. 346.) 

I have not been able to find a case that satisfied 
me, ‘as meeting your Querist’s question, which in- 
volves a point of considerable doubt and difficulty, 
but one of great interest. My notes, however, 
refer me to some remarks which struck me (bear- 
ing upon this subject), imbedded in a note in- 
serted in the Appendix to a volume entitled 
England and France under the House of Lan- 
caster, 8vo., 1852, a work bearing the stamp of a 
vigorous mind and legal learning. Having in- 
truded upon their quietude, I think they may well 
be transferred to a corner of your pages, where 
they cannot fail to meet the eye of persons inter- 
ested in such subjects, and your Querist will be 


gratified; for if the work in question is from the | 


pen of a learned and distinguished person, as re- 
ported, they derive weight and importance, as 
proceeding from such a source. G. 


“Nothing but ignorance, both of our history and our 
ancient law, would ever have led to any doubt of Sir John 
Oldcastle’s being a peer. In that age the husband of a 
baroness in her own right was not only in practice sum- 
moned by writ to sit for her barony, but was held to have 
-a right to the summons (Collins, Bar. by Writ; Maddox, 
Bar.); and Sir John Oldcastle, having married the 
heiress of the Cobham barony, was summoned to sit in 
the four last parliaments of Henry 1V., and the first of 
Henry V. It is now settled law that any one summoned 
and sitting takes a barony in fee (or rather in fee-tail) ; 
therefore Sir John Oldcastle had such a barony, whether 
he took in right of his wife or not; the only doubt might 
be whether, had his wife left no issue by him, his barony 
would have descended to the issue of another marriage ; 
ena it would not, for the summons calling him by 
1is wife’s barony might be supposed to resemble the 
calling up of an heir apparent by his father’s barony, 
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right of persons who had married peeresses in their own 
right to a courtesy in these dignities. Lord Coke (Co. 
Litt., 29 a.) will not pronounce any opinions, but after 
citing two cases, adds, ‘ Utere tuo judicio, nihil enim im- 
Hargrave (note, 167.) appears not to have been 
aware of the many cases of summoning by the courtesy 
to parliament in older times. Lord Hale (MS.) expresses 
no doubt of the title by courtesy. Com. (Dig. Estates, 
D. 1.) seems to incline to the same opinion, for he speaks 
of a dignity as holden by the courtesy, but he cites as the 
only authority, Co. Litt., 29. Certain it is that no such 
claim has ever been allowed (perhaps none has ever been 
made) since Lord Coke’s time.” — England and France, 
Notes and Illustrations, Appendix, p, 371. 


ALTAR-RAILS, 
24 §, i. 95.) 


The absence of altar-rails is now (1856) thought 
to indicate a savouring of Puseyism. Save the 
mark! Tempora mutantur, indeed, one may well 
say, and a good many things besides The Times. 
In the moral as well as in the physical atmo- 
sphere — 

“ Above, in the variant breezes, 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattle and sing of muta- 
tion.” 

The question of Mr. Acworra reminds one of 
the fitful changes of the populag mind as to 
ritualism. Archbishop Laud might perhaps have 
escaped with the cropping of his ears, had not his 
adversaries brought a railing accusation against 
him which cost him his head. Listen to the sturdy 
prelate at the bar of the Star Chamber. He says: 

“The thirteenth innovation is, the placing of the 
Holy Table altarwise at the upper end of the chancel, 
that is, the setting of it north and south, and placing a 
rail before it to keep it from profanation, which, Mr. 
Burton says, is done to advance and usher in popery. To 
this I answer, that ’tis no popery to set a rail to keep 
profanation from the Holy Table; nor is it any inno- 

vation to place it at the upper end of the chancel as the 
altar stood. And this appears both by the practice and 
by the command and canon of the Church of England.” 
— Laud’s Speech in the Star Chamber, p. 57., 4to., 1687. 


Again, in the case of the Bishop of Ely : 


“ He enjoined that there should be a rayl set on the top 
of the new-raised steps before the Communion Table, so 
set altarwise as aforesaid, which rayl should reach from 


| the south side of the chancell to the north within, which 


which does not create a new peerage, but only advances a | 


person alioqui successurus. However, this is not the 
same case, though it may be a similar one to the marital 
summons, as the party so called is not alioqui successurus. 
The peerages of which we are speaking were said to be by 
the courtesy, and, like estates held by that tenure, only 
vested if there were issue born of the marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that the subject is not free from 
difficulty. But nothing can be more certain than the 
existence of such peerages, and that Sir John Oldcastle 
enjoyed one is beyond all possible doubt. Considerable 
doubt prevailed in Lord Coke's time, and later, as to the 


the minister only should enter, as a place too holy for the 
people,” &c. — Articles of Impeachment against “Matthew 
Wren, Lord Bishup of Ely. 


It must be evident to any one who can count 


| five on his fingers, that it was one of the heaviest 


charges of those heavy-headed and heavy-hearted 
folk the Puritans, that altar-rails were flat popery, 
and that the real, godly, gospel church was one 
which was railless. ‘The charge was varied, like 
the counts in an Old Bailey indictment ; but they 
all came to the same thing in the end. Neal (His- 
tory of the Puritahs, vol. ii, p. 221., edit. 1822), 
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speaking of ecclesiastical affairs about 1633, 
says: 


“When the Sacrament was administered in parish 
churches, the Communion Table was usually placed in 
the middle of the chancel, and the people received round 
it, or in their several places thereabouts : but now all 
Communion Tables were ordered to be fixed under the 
east wall of the chancel, with the ends north and south, in 
form of an altar ; they were to be raised two or three steps 
above the floor, and encompassed with rails. Archbishop 


Laud ordered his vicar-general to see this alteration made | 


in all the churches and chapels of his province ; to accom- 
plish which, it was necessary to take down the galleries in 
some churches, and to remove ancient monuments. .. . . 


It is almost incredible what a ferment the making this | 


alteration at once raised among the common people all 
over England. Many ministers and churchwardens were 
excommunicated, fined, and obliged to do penance, for 
neglecting the bishop’s injunctions, Great numbers re- 
fused to come up to the rails to receive the Sacrament, 
for which some were fined, and others excommunicated, 
to the number of some hundreds, say the Committee of 
the House of Commons at the archbishop’s trial. ..... 
Those who opposed the altera 








tions were called Doctrinal 
Puritans, and the promoters of them Doctrinal Papists.” 





One painful minister preferred migrating to the 
United States to escape the sight of this popish rail 
in his church ; but before he started, he published 
the following humiliating recantation : 

“ The Retractation of Mr. Charles Chancy, formerly Mi- 
nister of Ware im Hertfordshire; wherein is proved the 
Unlawfulnesse and Danger of Rayling in Altars and 
Communion Tables, written with his own hand before 
his going to New England, in-the year 1637. Published 
by his own direction for the satisfaction of all such who 


either are, or justly might bee offended with his scan- | 


dalous submission, made before the High Commission 
Court, Feb, 11, 1635, London: printed 1641,” 


At pp. 6, 7., he says: 


“ That a raile about the Communion Table is one of the 


ingredients to make up an high altar, or a popish altar, 
may be proved, first, by ecclesiastical history: rails about 
the Lord’s Table, whether of wood or stone, were never 
commanded to be set up, but since the erecting of altars, 
and the idol of the Mass, and transubstantiation was 
adored. Secondly, it may appear by all the cathedral 


churches, in which only high altars have been continued | 


since times of Reformation, all which also have been railed 
in, and all the communicants made to receive kneeling at 
the rails, and nowhere else; from whence now since the 
altar-worship hath spread (by the diligence of popish 
prelates), and tables have been turned into altars, the 
railing of them also hath been universally enjoyned in 
the like manner.” 

Tt may, indeed, be questioned how far those who 
maintain altar-rails are not showing disrespect to 
our glorious constitution in Church and State. A 
declaration of the House of Commons of Jan. 16, 
1641, orders, “that the churchwardens in every 
parish church and chapel respectively do forth- 
with take away the rails” of the altar. (Collier's 
Eeeles. Hist., vol. ii. p. 806., fol.) Let church- 


wardens look to it; they are certainly guilty of 
disobedience to an order of the House of Com- 
mons, so long as they allow altar-rails to remain ; 





and the House of Commons sometimes is not to 
be trifled with. But whatever the law may be, 
the supposition at one time that altar-rails are flat 
popery, and at another time that they indicate 
true blue Protestantism, sufficiently shows how 
capricious is popular opinion, and how impossible 
it is for any one (excepting the “ Vicar of Bray!”) 
who steers by so treacherous a wind, to maintain a 
consistent course. 

As to Mr. Acwortn’s second Query, I believe 
that a numerous list could easily be made of 
churches which have no altar-rails. In addition 
to many college chapels, my memory at once re- 
calls such churches as St. Paul's, Brighton; St. 
James's, Devonport; and in London, St. An- 
drew’s, Well Street; St. Mary Magdalen’s, Mun- 
ster Street; St. Bartholomew's, Moor Lane, and, 
I believe, Christ Church, Spitalfields; but the least 
inquiry would extend the list very considerably. 

Esto Semper Fives. 

Walton Club. 


In answer to Mr. Acwortn’s Query on churches 
without altar-rails, I beg to state that the church 
of Eltisley, Cambridgeshire, had no altar-rails till 
1832, when, at my suggestion, for the convenience 


| of communicants, they were placed there. 


G. C. Gornuam. 
Brampford-Speke. 





PUOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Photographie Gossip. —We are this week compelled by 


| pressure of other matter to devote but a very limited 


space to this subject. 

First and foremost, we have to announce the election 
to the Secretaryship of The Photographic Society of the 
Rev. J. R. Major, of King’s College. As this gentleman 
is not only a practical photographer, but a most courteous 
and thorough man of business, we think this appoint- | 
ment promises well for the future prosperity of the society. 

Works which have run through many editions may bid 
defiance to the notes of critics. We may therefore con- 
tent ourselves with announcing the appearance of the ninth 
edition of Mr. Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography, and 
the fourth edition of Mr. Ilennah’s valuable little treatise 
on The Collodion Process. Mr. Hennah’s portraits are so 
successful, that one is glad to be able to refer to his own 
account of the process which he follows in their production. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Madame de Staél (2™ §. i, 55.) — The book 
J. M. (2) inquires after, is one of the commonest 
in French libraries and bookshops; and its autho- 
ress, Madame de Staal (not Stat!), née de Launay, 
is recorded in all the biographies. c 


Dreigh (2™ 8S. i. 56.) — E. C. may feel assured 
that he is mistaken, or has been misled, as to the 
existence of an Irish dukedom in a family of this 
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name. Whether the Dukedom of Jreland created 
by Richard IL., in 1386, should be regarded as a 
merely Irish peerage or not, may admit of doubt ; 
but as it soon became extinct, and its possessor 
was an English earl, this cannot now be more 
than matter of curious inquiry. The Dukedom | 
of Ormond, in the ancient family of Butler, con- 
ferred by King Charles I., was lost early in the 
last century by an act of attainder, which we may 
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wonder has not been since reversed i in favour of | 


that eminently loyal house. King James IL, in 
1689, raised the Earl of Tyrconnell, whose family 
name was Talbot, to the rank of Duke. Wil- 
liam ITT., in 1692, conferred the title of Duke of 
Leinster on the son of the famous Duke of Schon- 
berg, who fell at the Battle of the Boyne. That 
dukedom soon became extinct. George I., in 
1716, conferred the title of Duchess of Munster 
on Evangard Melusina, Baroness of Schuylem- 
berg, whom he afterwards created Duchess of 
Kendal, in England. Those titles became extinct 
in 1743. King George IIL, in 1766, revived the 
title of Duke of Leinster in favour of the ancient 
Earls of Kildare, who still worthily bear the dis- 
tinction of the only dukedom in the Irish peer age. 

The Duke of W ‘harton, who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland early in the eighteenth century, 
was Marquis of Carlow in the Trish peerage. His 
dukedom was English. 

These now enumerated are the only ducal titles 


that can be cannected with Ireland, and none of |i 
them was borne by any family of the name that | 


E. C. mentions in his Query. The family about 

which he inquires is probably that which still sub- 

sists in Ireland, spelling their name Dry, instead 

of Dreigh. Should this be so, the other particulars 

that he requires may be obtained. ARTERUS. 
Dublin, 


Running Footmen (2™ §. i. 80.) — A writer in 
the Bee, July 13, 1791, and referring to thirty 
years previous to that date, or 1761, notic ing the 
bad condition of the public roads in Scotland, 
Says: 


“ A four-wheeled chaise was then unknown, the usual 
travelling carriage for hire being a close two-wheeled 
chaise, placed very low between the shafts. Coaches were 
the only carriages kept by gentlemen, which were usu: uly 
drawn by six horses. These were gener: ally accompanie d 
by running footmen, who were easily able to keep pace 
with the horses, and whose assistance were often wanted 
to support the coach on each side, to prevent it from being 
overturned on the very few roads where they could be 
carried at all.” 





I have heard it said that in old times running 


JSootmen were kept by the nobility and gentry of 


Scotland, who ran alongside the carriages, and who 
were also employed in carrying de spatches from 
place to place. Their speed and endurance were 
so great, as in a long journey to overcome any 
horse. A traditional anecdote is related of one 
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of these fleet messengers (rather half witted), who 
was sent from Glasgow to Edinburgh for two 
doctors to come and see his sick master. He was 
interrupted on the road by an inquiry, how his 
master was now, — “ He’s no dead yet,” was the 
| reply; “ but he'll soon be dead, for I’m fast on the 

way for twa Embro’ doctors to come and visit 
him.” G. N. 


Hannah ot (1* S. x, 228.) —A lady who 
is niece to the late Mrs. Henry Wheeler, sometime 
of “the corner of Market Street, St. James’s 
Market,” in a letter to me of yesterday's date, has 
the following: 

“ Hannah Lightfoot was staying with our late uncle 
Wheeler, and his brother George, when she disappeared 
in so remarkable a way. She was their first cousin, I 


believe. The family have never been able to gain any 
intelligence of her. It is altogether a most mysterious 
| affair. Our cousin, Mrs. Phillips, one of Mr. Henry 


| same to you. 


| commis par les Juifs en 1255; 


| gether, everything known on the subject ; 


Wheeler’s daughters, spent a few days with us in the 
autumn, and we had a long chat about Miss Lightfoot. 
My sister says, when young, Mrs. Phillips was thought 
to resemble her cousin Hannah in person.” 

I will some day ascertain from the registers of 
a Society of Friends, at Devonshire House, the 
parentage of this Lightfoot, and communicate the 
G. Srernman STEINMAN. 


January 22, 1856. 


oo, of Sir Hugh (1* S. xii. 496.; 2™ S. 

80.)—The writers of the Notes on this ballad 
are evidently not aware of a work expressly de- 
voted to the subject, entitled : 

“ Hugues de Lincoln, recucil de Ballades Anglo-Nor- 
mande et Ecossoises, relatives au meurtre de cet enfant, 
publie, avec une introduc- 
tion et des notes, par Francisque Michel. 8°. Paris, 1834.” 


In this Tittle work will be found, collected to- 
and 


| also reprints of the Scottish Ballad, as it appears 


| General Thanksgiving ; 


in the several collections of Perey, Gilchrist, 
Jamieson, Pinkerton, and Motherwell. It is aleo 
in Herd’s Collection, 1776; and in the Restituta, 
edited by Sir Egerton Brydges (vol. i. p. 381.), is 
a fragment of the ballad, taken down from recita- 
tion, ‘which resembles cl sely the one sent to “N, 
& Q.” by B. H. C. Me 


Passage in General Thanksgiving (1" S. xii. 
405.)— Your correspondent E. C. H. asks for a 
paralle 1 passage “ from any English author of any 
age” to the sentence which he quotes from the 
g; viz.— 

“ Give us that due sense of all Thy mercies, that our 
hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, and that we show 
forth Thy praise.” 

Ilas he ever noticed the following passage from 
the Prayer Book itself? In the first of the 
prayers, towards the end of the Litany, we say — 


“ And graciously hear us, that those evils, which the 
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craft and subtilty of the Devil or man worketh against us, 
be brought to nought, and by the providence of Thy 
goodness they may be dispersed.” 

This seems to be a fair instance of the same 
construction which E. C. H. condemns as “ not 
English.” I quote the passage from the first and 
second Prayer Books of Edward VI. I cannot 
say who was its author, nor am I aware of the 
date of the General Thanksgiving*, but it does 
not appear in Edward VIth’s Prayer Books. 

H. D.N, 


Trial of the Calas (2™ S. i. 13.)—In the sale 
of M. Donnadieu’s autograph letters at Messrs. 


Puttick'’s & Co., in July, 1851, was sold (Lot 109.) 


the original petition of Donat Calas to the king, 
praying that justice may be done to himself and 


family. It is dated “ Chatelaine, Juillet 7, 1762,” | 


and these words are in the autograph of Voltaire. 
This interesting paper, with some other letters re- 
lating to the Calas family, was previously in the 
possession of Mr. W. Upcott. be 


Dr. Forster (1* S. x. 108.) —S. H., in the 
page here referred to, insinuates that my good 
friend Dr. Forster has departed this life. Last 
autumn, Mr. Dolman, of Bond Street, did the 
same thing. He remembered to have read some- 
where (in “ N. & Q.” ?) of the doctor's death, and 
of his library being sent on the occasion from 
Brussels to London for sale. On my inquiring as 
to the correctness of this assertion of a friend both 
of the doctor and myself, who has for some years 
been moving about Flanders, I was assured he 
was “alive and well, residing at Brussels with his 
lady and only child.” This intelligence came to 
me in a letter, dated 14th August. A much 
better list of the learned doctor's nunferous lite- 
rary children than that given by S. H., is to be 
found in his very remarkable — but not more re- 
markable than amusing and instructive — 

“ Epistolarium, or Fasciculi of Curious Letters, together 
with a few familar Poems, and some Account of the 
Writers, as preserved among the MSS. of the Forster 
Family. Bruges, 1845, vol. i. ff. 31, 32.” 

G. Srerivman StTernman. 

Priory Lodge, Peckham. 


Way-side Crosses (1" S. xi. 445.) — A cross of 
this kind formerly existed at the boundary of the 
Abbey Parish, Shrewsbury. The locality is still 


called the “ Weeping Cross.” The upper portion | 
of this cross is preserved in the abbey church, and | 


bears sculptures of the Visitation, the Virgin and 
Child, the Crucifixion, and a figure of a penitent. 
Previous to the Reformation, on Corpus Christi 
day, the masters and wardens of the several in- 
corporated trades of the town, with the bailiffs and 
corporation, and the ecclesiastics of the place, pro- 





{* The General Thanksgiving is attributed to Bishop 
Sanderson, and was inserted at the Restoration. — Ep. } 


ceeded in solemn procession to this cross, where 
they bewailed their sins, and offered up prayers 
for a plentiful harvest. They returned in similar 
order to St. Chad’s Church, and attended high 
mass. Three days of recreation followed this 
festival. After the Reformation it was changed 
| to the present far-famed pageant of Shrewsbury 
| Show. Prior Ropert or Savor. 


| Etymology (2™ S. i. 73.) — Theodolite, or theo- 
| dolit, is a word of which no satisfactory etymology 
| has ever been given. It was probably the in- 
vention of some one ill atquainted with Greek. 
According to all analogy, cbs should be the first 
| element in the compound; but the sense makes 
that impossible. If it be @cdoua, the compound is 
incorrectly formed. 

There is no etymology ascertained for clique ; 
it is rather a cant word to express a small society 
who keep much together. Some have conjec- 
tured that cirque was the original word ; whence, 
first crique, and then clique, but the conjecture is 
not worth much. The other three words are ex- 
plained in the commonest books of reference. 
Erysipelas, épvcimedas, a word of frequent occur- 
rence in Greek medical writers, from épvépds and 
wé\Aa, the root of the Latin pellis. 

Platitude. The adjective plat is applied very 
much as we should apply the word flat to a very 
dull and stupid remark. We adopt the French 
substantive, because we cannot use our own 
equivalent, flatness, in a metaphorical sense. 

Caucus. The original meetings in America to 
determine upon the election of candidates —- 
to the ballot, were held in that part of Boston 
| where the ship business was carried on. Thence 
they were called Caulker’s Meetings, then Caucus 
Meetings, and then Caucus. Cab for cabriolet, 
and ‘bus for omnibus, are perversions quite as 
strange. 

Jacquerie. The common term for the lower 
| orders in France at a very early period was 
Jacques Bonhomme. Hence the sedition of the 
mob in the reign of Jean was called Jacquerie ; 
and frequently in later reigns. .C. H. 


Portrait of Franklin (2™ S. i. 12.) —I do not 
suppose I am giving T. H. B. the information he 
seeks in his Query; still the reference may be 
acceptable to him that mention is made by 
Barnum in his Life, of a portrait of Franklin in 
the possession of M. Regnier, Paris, to whose 
futher, it is there said, it was given by Franklin 
himself. The passage occurs near the end of the 
“Tom Thumb” division of the work, 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 








Sir Thomas Lunsford (1* S. ix. 373.) — Mr. 
Batcu will find a memoir of Sir Thomas Luns- 
| ford, supplied by me, in the Gentleman's Maga- 


| zine for 1836. I shall feel very greatly obliged to 
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him if he will give the date of Sir Thomas’s burial 
from the register of Williamsburgh Church. As 
Sir Thomas married a third wife when in Vir- 
ginia, perhaps this same register may contain the 
record of his marriage, and other information re- 
— him and his family. 
think that he had a son born in Virginia of his 
own name, who succeeded to his baronetcy — 


I am disposed to | 


another title conferred by warrant only — and | 


whose will, dated January 4, 1688, was proved in 
C. P. C., June 13, 1691. 


Can Mr. Batcu ascertain whether the memora- | 


ble cavalier made a will? It is not unlikely that 
his Virginian wife was a lady of the Ludwell 
family. G. STernsMAN STEINMAN. 


Publication of Banns (2™ S. i. 34.) —Extract 
from the register of Grappenhall Church, Cheshire: 
“ Publication of Intended Marriages since the first of 

Sffebruarie, 1653. 

“Upon the 12, the 19, and 26 of ffebruarie, being the 
Lordes dayes, the intended Marriage was publisht att the 
Close of morning Exesise. 

{ John Pickering of Lachford, and 
(Ann Turner of Warrington.” 
J. K. 


Old Silver Medal (2™ S. i. 55.) —This is evi- 
dently one struck by the Chapter of Hildesheim, 
sede vacante,' that is, in the interval between the 
death of one bishop and the election, confirmation, 
and enthroning of his successor. The see was 
one of the most ancient in Germany, having been 
founded by Charlemagne in the town of Eltzen ; 
whence it was transferred to Hildesheim by his suc- 
cessor, Louis the Pius. Gunthar, the first bishop, 
died in a.p. 835. The cathedral is dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The chapter consisted 
of noble canons ; hence the coronetted escutcheons 
on the medal. ‘The bishop enjoyed extensive pri- 
vileges and jurisdiction as a prince of the empire, 
and ranked the ninth of the thirty who originally 
had seats in the diet. After the Reformation, he 
was the only Catholic bishop in Lower Saxony. 
Part of the territory of the see had in various 
contests been torn from it by its neighbours, the 
Dukes of Brunswick, to whom those acquisitions 
were confirmed by the Treaties of Munster and 
Westphalia. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the Archbishops of Cologne were elected 
to this see, and hence its original subjection to 
Mentz appeared less obvious. Like other eccle- 
siastical states, it was overthrown in the storms 
of the French Revolution, was secularised, and, 
after being incorporated in the short-lived king- 
dom of Westphalia, was finally given to Hanover 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. 

The cathedral of Hildesheim possesses, among 
other monuments of remote antiquity, a most re- 
markable relic of heathen Saxony —tle basis of 
the idol Irmensul, which was overthrown in the 


“ Betweene 


time of Charlemagne ; and having at a later period 
been recovered from a river into which it had 
beer cast, has for many ages served to support a 
candelabrum near the entrance of the choir. 
Within the territory is the village of Hamelen, 
famous for the story of the Piper, which is already 
familiar to the readers of the 1* S. of “N. & Q.” 


. ARTERUS, 
Dublin. 


This medal was struck by order of the Chapter 
of the Bishoprick of Hildesheim (Capitulum Hilde- 
siensis, Kingdom of Hanover), to commemorate 
the period of the Sede Vacante, which lasted from 
1761 to 1763, after the death of Bishop Clement 


| Augustus (a Duke of Bavaria, and Elector of Co- 


| logne, 1724—1761). 





The thirty-two coronetted 
shields (sixteen on each side) are the arms of the 
thirty-two canons of which the chapter is composed. 
The shield near the Virgin is that of the bishopric, 
and the church represented on the medal is the 
cathedral. The initial ‘T under the episcopal chair 
signifies the artist's name, John Thiebaud of 
Augsburg. J.G. P. 


A Caution to Antiquaries (2™ §S. i. 67.) — The 
writer of the Note on the so-called Pelasgic in- 
scription of “ Bert p1ivose” on Tory Hill, is (from 
the internal evidence of his article) no doubt 
aware of a paper on the same subject published in 
The Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, vol. i. (1849—51) pp. 300—304., and 
which goes over the same ground which H. H. H. 
would seem to put himself forward as being the 
first to occupy in 1856? Why did he not quote 
it ? James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Posies on Rings (2 S. i. 82.) — I forward the 
subjoined, copying the spelling literally. On a 
small wedding-ring, evidently of old date : 

“ Whear this i giue 
i wish to liue.” 
On a very thick and large gold ring, having on it 
the Mint mark, D. S., capitals interlaced : 
“In thee my choyce 
I do rejoyce.” 
Also on a small heart-shaped silver locket, the 
following, in old raised letters : 
“let vs loue 
like turtle doue.” 
The letters, I may add, appear to have been 
beaten up from the back. N. S. Hlemexen. 
Sidmouth. 


Samuel Barnard (1* §, ix. 458.) —In Denne’s 
History of Lambeth, Samuel Barnard, D.D., is 
said to be domestic chaplain to Archbishop Ab- 
bot, “and one of his nearest relations;” whilst 
Edward Abbot is named among the archbishop's 
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chaplains. Perhaps Mr. J. T. Assorr can say 
how Dr. Barnard, who was Vicar of Croydon, was 
related to His Grace. G. Staxnman Srernman. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The readers of Macaulay will be glad to learn that 
there is now no doubt that the ew of Narcissus Lut- 
trell, to which the historian makes such frequent reference, 
will be given to the press. Immediately after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Macaulay’s third and fourth volumes, ap- 
plication was made by The Camden Society to the au- 
thorities of All Souls’ College, Oxford, for permission to 
transcribe and publish the Diary. This has since been 
followed by a similar application from the Delegates of 
the University Press; and as the Camden Society had no 
object but that of securing its publication, they will, no 
doubt, very readily withdraw their claim. The rivalry, 
if it can be so designated, is one creditable to both parties ; 
and we hope that the present movement by the heads of 
the Clarendon Press may be looked upon as a proof of the 
existence among them of an increased interest in English 
Historical Literature. Perhaps after this we may obtain 
from the same quarter an edition of Strype worthy of 
Oxford. The Delegates have only to give a hint of their 
intention to produce a revised edition of the various 
works of this most valuable and industrious writer, under 
the superintendence of a competent editor, and we feel 
sure that abundance of materials will soon be placed at 
his disposal. 

Mr. Bohn has unquestionably rendered good service to 
all antiquaries and students of our early national history, 
by the publication of the Series, now a very extensive 
one, of English translations of our monkish chroniclers 
and annalists, which he has issued in his Antiquarian 
Library. Valuable as are many of these, there is not 
among them one more deserving of attention than The 
Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy, by Or- 
dericus Vitalis, of which Mr. Forester’s translation, in 
four volumes, is now completed. Mr. Forester well re- 
marks that, born in England, and receiving at Shrews- 
bury the first rudiments of his education, which he com- 
pleted at Ouche, in Normandy, Ordericus Vitalis, in his 
personal and literary history, as well as in the annals, 
which compose the most valuable part of his voluminous 
work, forms a connecting link between the English and 
Norman writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In point of fact, he alternately transports his readers 
from Normandy to England, and from England to Nor- 
mandy, two states which may be considered to have 
formed in his time almost an united kingdom; and he 
treats the affairs of both with nearly equal precision. Of 
the importance with which the writings of Ordericus 
Vitalis have been regarded by the French antiquaries, 
we have clear proof in the fact, that within the last thirty 
years, no less than two distinct editions of them have 
been published under the auspices of the Historical So- 
ciety of France. The first, in 1826, was a translation 
into French, with notes by M. Louis du Bois, with a pre- 
fatory notice by M. Guizot, which Mr. Forester has 
translated as an Introduction to his own English ver- 
sion. The second, which was commenced in 1838, is an 
edition of the original text, which was confided in the 
first instance to M. Auguste le Prevost; who saw twelve 
books through the press, and was then compelled by loss 
of sight to transfer the editorship to M. Leopold Delisle. 
This gentleman’s Essay on the Life, Writings, and Cha- | 
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racter of Ordericus, which is also translated by Mr. 
Forester, will be read with considerable interest; and 
when we add, that the work abounds in illustrative 
notes, and is completed by the addition of the Chronicle of 
St. Evroult, by a Chronological Index, and by a very 
extensive General Index of Matters, we think we have 
said enough to show how creditable it is both to Mr. 
Forester, the editor, and Mr. Bohn, the publisher, and 
how well it deserves a place in every historical library. 
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Nores anp Qvenirs” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Books may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norges ano Queaies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
sta upe i weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it m« thi. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Norms anv 
Quveares” (including a very copious Index) @ eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Pust-Office Order, drawn in 
Savour of the Publisher, Ma. Groner Betz, No, 186. Fleet Street. 
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